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Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK BY EDWARD A, 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
The History of Sicily. 
From the earliest times. 

By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. 
D.C.L., LL.D., author of ‘‘ Ze Norman Con- 
quest of England,” &c., &c. With Maps, 2 
vols., 8vo, $10,00. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 
A NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Canada 

AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 

* By GoLpwin Situ, D.C.L. With a Map. 
8vo, $3.00. 

“ Will be wel dby A readers as a com- 
prehensive and Pp resentation of a subject about 
which the sources of information are very much dif- 

. Within no similar compass can they find the 
same array of facts, no clearer or more convincing 
exposition has been made of the ity of i 
between the various sections of the Dominion and the 
rest of the continent.”—New York World. 

“* He writes well, forcibly, and with a full knowledge 
of his subject. There is a great amount of historical, 
statistical, geographical, and political information in 
his volume.”’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
JUST READY. A NEW BOOK BY 

WILLIAM WINTER. 


Grey Days and Gold. 
By WILLIAM WINTER. 18mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 75 cents. (Next Week.) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Shakespeare's England. 


18mo, cloth, gilt tops, 75 cents. (Mext 
Week.) 


Contents: The Voyage—The Beauty of England— 
Great Historic P! mbles in London—A Visit 
to Windsor—The Palace of Westminster—War- 
wick and Kenilworth—First View of Stratford- 
on-Avon—London Nooks and Corners— Relics of Lord 
Byron—Westminster Abbey—The Home of Shake- 
speare—Up to Lond Old Churches of London— 
Literary Shrines of London—A Haunt of Edmund 
Kean—Stoke-Pogis and Thomas Gray—At the Grave 
of Coleridge—On Barnet Battlefield—A Glimpse of 
Canterbury—The Shrines of Warwickshire—A Bor- 
rower of the Night. 


Wanderers, 
A COLLECTION OF POEMS. 
18mo, cloth, gilt tops, 75 cents. 
Week.) 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JOHN 
_MORLEY, M.P. 
Studies in Literature. 
y JoHN Morey. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 
_ Mr. Morley is a delightful essayist, and his gifts in 


this nm are shown in the fullest affluence in this 


thoroughly interesting volume.—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


New and cheaper edition. 12mo, $2.25. 


Marius the Epicurean. 
HIS SENSATIONS AND IDEAS. 
WALTER H. Pater, M.A., author of ‘‘Ap- 
preciations,”’ &c., Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 12mo, $2.25. 

The fact is that ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean” is a book 
to and reread. * * * Enough han been said to 
show those who are likely to appreciate the book what 
unusual matter appreciation they have within 
Mali Gazette. : 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN SERIES. 
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NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 
IMPORTED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Published Simultaneously in England, Germany, 
Sweden, and America. 


JENNY LIND, THE ARTIST, 
1820 TO 1851. 


A Memoir of her early Art-Life and Dramatic 
Career. By Canon H. S. HOLLAND and 
W. S. Rockstro. With Portraits, etc. 2 
vols., 8vo, $7.50. 

[From Cable to The N. Y. Evening Post.) 
The Memoirs of Jenny Lind will be published to-day. 
They are edited by Canon Holland and Rockstro from 
letters, documents, and diaries be! ing to her husband. 
The work comprises two intensely interesting volumes, 
which give her history up to the time of her marriage. 
The first chapter explains that the public is entitled to 


know only the artistic career of the lady, and not her 
domestic and private life. 


THE CHILDHOOD AND 

YOUTH OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Retrospective Notes and Elucidations 
from his Books and Letters. By ROBERT 


LANGTON. With 82 engravings on wood. 
Crown 8vo. $1.75. 


TONGUES IN TREES AND 
SERMONS IN STONES. 


By Rev. W. TUCKWELL. 


With eight illustrations. Square 12mo. $2.00. 


_ Contents—Tree Worship—Tree Myths and Supersti- 
tions—Plant Names—Plant Monsters—Gardens—Plant 
Literature: Wordsworth, Ruskin, etc., etc. 


IMPRESSIONS AND 
OPINIONS. 


By Gzorce Moore. 16mo, decorated cloth, 
uncut, $1.75. 

*,* A series of delightfully original Essays on ‘‘ Bal” 
zac,” ** Turgueneff,” ** Our Dinsnatiots and Their Liter 
ature,” ‘‘ Meissonier,” etc , etc., etc. 


OUR VICE-REGAL LIFE 


IN INDIA. 


Selections from My Journal, 1884-1888. 
the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. 
map. New edition. 12mo, $2.50. 
“To be'p lly d d’ by an princess 
from end to end of India, visiting temples and palaces in 
bewildering succession -such is the happy lot of Lady 
Dufferin’s readers. She is the most agreeable of guides. 
Always genial and sympathetic, her talk has a certain 
archness that is very charming "—T7ke Critic. 


By 
With 


Sahl. 





Important Work on Decorative Electricity, 


DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


By Mrs. J. E. H. Gorpon. 

With a Chapter on FIRE RISKS by J. E. H. 
Gorpon, B.A., M. Inst. C.E. Numerous 
illustrations by HERBERT TELL. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, $3.75. 

Contents. —Thc Installation—Fire Risks—Hall and 
Staircase — Dining-Room — Library — Boudoir — Draw- 
ing-Room — Bed-rooms —School-room and Nursery — 
Servants’ Department, &c. — Lighting of Shops and 
Concert Halls— Some Personal Experiences, &c. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK 
IDEAS AND USAGES UPON 





NEW VOLUME. 


t2mo, limp cloth, 60 cents; edges uncut, 75 cents. | 


Sir Robert Peel. 
By J. R. THURSFIELD.,. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
Y Il OLIVER CROMWELL. 
WILLIAM III. 
WALPOLE. 


‘MACMILLAN & CO., 


HENRY VII. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 
Iirpperr Lectures, 1888. 


By the late Epwin Hatcu. | Edited by A. M. 
FAIRBAIRN. 8vo, $3.75. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent uton 

receipt of advertised price. Detailed list of our 

regular stock will be sent on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 








hod Fouera. AVENUE, - New Vorx. 
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New Publications. 
FOUR GOOD BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED IN 


LOVELL’S 


International Series. 
The Risen Dead, 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


A Baffling Quest, 


By RICHARD DOWLING. 


The Roll of Honor, 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 


The Laird 0’ Cockpen, 


By RITA. 
Cloth, $1.00. - - Paper Covers, 50c. 


ANOTHER KIPLING BOOK. 
Mine own People. 


By Rupyarp KIPLING. 1 vol., cloth, gilt, 
uniform with the recent issues of the works 
of this author, $1.25. 

Including ‘* The Courting of Dinah Shadd,” ** The In- 

carnation of Krishna Mulvaney,” ‘**Namgay Doola,” and 

several stories which have not appeared in this country. 

The volume will contain a portrait of the author and 

his fac-simile letter of authorization, with a critical 

introduction by Henry James. 


From the Garden of Hellas. 

Translated by LILLA CABOT PERRY. I2mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

A volume of epigrams from the original Greek, ar- 

ranged in the order found in the Palatine anthology. 

The publishers call the attention of the trade 

to the success of 


Mr. Jameson’s Story of the 
Rear Column. 


Interest in African affairs is at such a pitch 
that the display of the work upon the 
counters of the dealers is sufficient to 
make sales. 

1 vol., 8vo., 500 pages, cloth, gilt, silver and inks 

$3.50. Half American Rus ia, $4.50. 

Over one hundred illustrations, a map of the Congo 


River, a valuable Natural History Appendix, and a 
fac-simile letter from Tippu Tib. 


DeQuincey Memorials. 

Being letters and other records here first 
published. Edited, with introduction, 
notes and narrative, by ALEXANDER H. 
Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

Vols. Land II. Cloth, gilt top, untrimmed 
edges, in box, $5.00. 


No library will be complete without these volumes. 
As the edition is limited, send your order early. 

To be followed shortly by two volumes in uniform 
style, entitled “ Po thumous Works of De Quincey.” 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


Eric Bright-Eyes. 

By H. Riper HAGGARD. Handsomely il- 
lustrated with over sixty superb original 
illustrations by distinguished English and 
American artists. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
gilt, $1.00; paper, 50c. 
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The Seven-Volume edition of Kipling’s Works, 
in dark maroon cloth and gold. $1.25 per 
vol. 

The instantaneous success of ‘*‘ THE SILENCE 
oF DEAN MAITLAND,” and the wide-spread 
popularity achieved by the author, Maxwell 
Grey, leads the publishers to believe that a 
new work from the same pen will meet with 
equal favor. 


In the Heart of the Storm, 
is the title of the New Work. It will be 
issued about May Ist, 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES, Price 50 cts; cloth, $1. 


UNITED STATES BOOK CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 








743-745 Broapwar, New York. 
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Literature 
A Notable Irishman * 


ARTHUR KavanaGH of Borris, County Carlow, Ireland, 
was certainly one of the most singular and admirable men 
of the century. Born with arms that ceased above the el- 
bows and legs that did not reach the knees,—this torso of a 
man, by the sheer force of an indomitable will and a mar- 
vellously keen and clear mind, lived a youth of travel and 
adventure, a manhood of public and private benevolence, 
activity and dignity, and an old age of sturdy conflict with 
what he considered dangerous agrarian doctrines and a dis- 
loyal political party. 

_By birth Mr. Kavanagh was the lineal representative of 
the old Kings of Leinster. The family genealogy, indeed, 
as certified by Burke, begins in prehistoric times, with Fen- 
uisa, a Scythian prince, B.C. 2000. In his house at Borris 
were many heirlooms of unknown antiquity,—the so-called 
Charter Horn, for instance, from which the Kings were 
wont to drink to pledge the making of a treaty. 

When only sixteen years old, Kavanagh,, who was the 
youngest of three sons, spent three years travelling through 
Egypt and Palestine. On his return, with his eldest broth- 
er, he started for the East, through Russia, down the Vol- 
ga, through Persia and Kourdistan to India. In India his 
brother fell ill and died suddenly, leaving him penniless and 
without friends. Here for a time he supported himself as 
a carrier of despatches, until he was given a position in 
the Survey Department, and at the end of a year he was 
able to return to Ireland. In a short time his second 
brother died, and Arthur Kavanagh came into possession of 
the family estates. 

These early adventures are told very briefly and with 
much reserve. The stories told by Mr. Kavanagh’s friends 
at Borris, however, are full of romance. The boy was said 
to have been hated by his mother on account of his de- 
formity. He had also incurred the enmity of the land- 
agent, whom he had detected in oppressive dealings with 
the tenants, and this long and dangerous journey was thought 
to have been promoted with a sinister design. His letters 
home from India were said to have been disregarded and 
left unanswered. - In India, too, it was only the devotion of 
his native servants that saved his life. He lived for a time 
in the native quarters, and was almost worshipped as a 
Buddha. There was also a most romantic story of his mar- 
riage,—but this is very naturally omitted. 

As a landlord Mr. Kavanagh did everything to improve 
the property and the condition of the tenants. The rents 
on his thirty thousand acres were the old customary rents, 


and he never raised them. At Borris he built model cot-— 


tages and almshouses. By his tenants he was regarded with 
semi-feudal reverence. On Sunday afternoons he would sit 
under an old oak tree near the gates of the demesne, and 
here the peasantry used to come, as vassals to a chieftain, 
and ask his advice about their personal quarrels and the 
marriage of their daughters. Mrs. Kavanagh introduced 
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lace-making into the little village, drew the designs herself 
and arranged for the sale in London. 

In 1866 Mr. Kavanagh was elected to Parliament, and 
was returned constantly for County Wexford or County 
Carlow for fourteen years. He spoke seldom, but was always 
listened to attentively, for his speeches were on Irish affairs 
with which he was familiar, and his style was unusually clear 
and logical. In 1880 he was defeated for County Carlow 
by the late Mr. Gray, the editor of Zhe Freeman's Journal. 
The Irish Nationalists regarded Mr. Kavanagh, perhaps 
justly, as the most dangerous representative of Irish land- 
lordism, for the very reason that he was so good a landlord, 
so clear-headed, and so sincere; and their victory was cele- 
brated by bonfires on the hill-tops all the way from Carlow 
to Dublin. With this election the old patriarchal relations 
ceased forever between the ‘ Chief of the Sept and Nation’ 
and his tenantry. He had been called in Parliament the 
‘Tenants’ Friend ’ and at Borris the ‘ Father Confessor,’— 
he was now, without change in himself, execrated and cari- 
catured, and this undeserved but inevitable unpopularity 
embittered and blighted all the rest of his life. 

As a member of the well-known ‘Bessborough Commis- 
sion,’ appointed by Mr. Gladstone to enquire into the Irish 
Land Acts, Kavanagh drew up a separate report that ex- 
pressed the landlords’ case and keenly criticised thé pro- 
posed system of ‘dual ownership.’ In 1882 the Land 
League was formed, and the next year Kavanagh organized 
the Land Corporation, to counteract the terrorism of the 
League, by taking charge of boycotted farms and working 
them. In like manner, in 1887, he opposed the Plan of Cam- 
paign by the ‘Anti-Plan of Campaign Association.’ By these 
and other defensive associations he maintained the ener- 
getic but unequal struggle of the old order against the new, 
until he died, in 1889, at the age of fifty-eight. 

This book is not worthy ofthe man. It is unskilfully put 
together. Unimportant events are unduly magnified. The 
style is too much that of an admiring cousin and a lady. 
One’s natural curiosity about Kavanagh personally is left 
unsatisfied. How could a man without arms or legs travel, 
and ride, shoot and hunt? This question Mrs. Steele does 
not answer. The fact is, that by constant exercise Kavanagh 
had developed to an extraordinary degree) the muscles of 
his chest, so that he coi} utilize to the utmost the stumps 
of limbs that Nature had given him. In writing, he used to 
hold the pen in his mouth and guide it by one arm, with 
such success that he wrote far more legibly than Horace 
Greeley. Below his coat, he wore a black silk gown, like a 
baby’s dress, that used to hang far below his extremities. 
He was carried up and down stairs on the back of a servant. 
In the house he would sit in a specially designed wheel- 
chair, that was moved by cranks, at the ends of which, in- 
stead of handles, there were cups in which he inserted his 
arms. Out of doors he went about on horseback. The 
saddle was circular and sunk in the middle, so that he sat 
right in the saddle and was secured by a strap over his 
thighs. The reins were buckled on to his shoulders, so that 
by turning slightly or raising one shoulder or the other, he 
could guide the horse with perfect ease. Very often he 
held the reins in his mouth. At table he had no difficulty 
in pouring out the coffee, or in carving. So easily and sim- > 
ply did he do everything that was necessary, that in his 
presence one soon forgot he was not like other men. His 
head and face were very handsome,—refined, strong and in- 
tellectual with most keen and expressive eyes. His conver- 
sation was varied and impressive. He told stories capital- 
ly, and had a characteristically Irish sense of humor. On 
the agrarian question, on economics, he was a recognized 
authority, for he had been sub-agent of the property before 
he succeeded to it; he personally superintended his large es- 
tates, and from patriotic and philanthropic motives he had 

studied the whole subject with great care. His strictures 


on the principle of the recent Land Act have been justified 
by the results. 


Landlord ownership is logical and had been 
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practicable; peasant proprietorship is also logical and may 
be practicable; but ‘dual ownership’ is an anomaly, and 
does not work in practice. His opinions in his later years 
were naturally pessimistic and a trifle cynical. 
strong, inherited love of his tenants, and of the Irish land and 
the Irish people. His heart.was broken by the loss of their 
affection, but he believed them to be misled, and feared 
that they were ruined by unwise legislation. In religion he 
was a devout Churchman; he had been energetic and gen- 
erous in reorganizing the Irish Church after its disestab- 
lishment; the private chapel attached to the house he had 
long used as the parish church ; he had family prayers every 
morning; and throughout his life he was guided by an over- 
ruling sense of religious duty. His family and friends loved 
him with an almost reverent regard, and until the political 
agitation of ten years ago there was no more popular man 
in Ireland. His life was one of blended romance and pa- 
thos,—but human nature is dignified by his courage and 
force of character. 





Sybel’s “‘ Founding of the German Empire” * 

THE FIRST two of the five volumes of which this work 
consists carry down the story of the founding of the German 
Empire to the Assembly of Princes in 1863. The first one 
hundred and forty pages, or, in other words, the first book 
of the first volume, are a brief summary of the history of 
Germany to 1848. This is, of course, merely introductory, 
and from this point the narrative flows on, avoiding both 
prolixity and undue condensation. The March revolution 
in the German states is carefully described, especially as it 
manifested itself in Berlin and Vienna, and the position of 
Austria and the attitude of Frederick William IV. are given 
with great clearness. ‘The events of those important months 
of March and April are presented ‘ very much in detail, in 
order to place in aclearer light the immense difficulties 
which at the opening of the National Assembly were en- 
countered by the champions of German Unity.’ 

Three plans had presented themselves: (1) the formation 
of a restricted German Confederation with Prussia at its 
head and Austria excluded; (2) the retention of both Great 
Powers in the Confederation; (3) a Republic. Against the 
last, three-quarters of the nation had voted; the second 
seemed impracticable; and to the.first the Prussian King 
and South Germany objected. The representatives gath- 
ered in the National Assembly ‘had the courage to take 
hold of a problem which it was impossible to solve, with 
the conviction that upon the solution of it the salvation of 
the Fatherland depended.’ After a brilliant characteriza- 
tion of Von Gagern, the President of the Assembly, the au- 
thor gives the gist of the speech with which Von Gagern 
addressed the first German Parliament. ‘We are here,’ he 
said, ‘to create a Constitution for Germany, for the whole 
Empire. Our call to the work and the authority to proceed 
have their origin in the sovereignty of the people.’ The 
deliberation of the Assembly and the adoption of the Re- 
gency, the beginning of the reaction, the growth of party 
hatred and the increasing discontent with the status quo, are 
vividly pictured. The third book is devoted to the history 
of the Assembly, and includes a statement of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, a description of the Republican insur- 
rection, and a summary of the debates over the Constitu- 
tion. 

The motif of these first two volumes is the struggle be- 
tween Austria and Prussia for the hegemony, and they area 
brilliant recital of the efforts of the one to preserve it and of 
the other to obtain it. The formulation of Austria’s deter- 
mination to act as the leader of Germany, as expressed in 
the Olmutz proclamation, was the work of Schwarzenberg. 
The result of his plan as there presented would have been 
the management of German affairs by Austria, and the ab- 
sorption into the Confederation of thirty millions of non- 


* The Founding of the German Empire. By Heinrich von Sybel. Vols. I. and II. 
$2each. T. Y. & Co. 
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German Austrian subjects. The effect of this proclamation 
upon the National Assembly, and the coalitions which en- 
sued, the proposal to elect Frederick William German Em- 

eror, and the offer to him of the Imperial crown are graph- 
ically described. Dr. Von Sybel shows that the refusal of 
the King to accept this election rested, not upon any of the 
fanciful reasons which have frequently been assigned as his 
motives, but upon a full conviction of the inexpediency of 
the proposed plan—.¢., upon a conviction that a Federation 
composed probably of the petty States under the leadership 
of Prussia ‘could not be looked upon as the projected Fed- 
eral Union, nor be organized as such.’ The melancholy 
ending of the National Assembly is well known. The Ger- 
mans were not yet educated up to the full idea of National 
Unity. Radicalism and Individualism both interrupted the 
completion of what has since become a reality. But ‘al- 
though for that reason the efforts of the National Assembly 
were futile for the time, it was truly the sowing of the seed 
which was to ripen in the glorious future.’ The league 
which soon was formed between Prussia, Hanover and 
Saxony was rendered powerless by the reservations of the 
two smaller states, and their traitorous action seems a com- 
plete justification of their future subjection to Prussia’s su- 
premacy. The renewal of the Confederate Diet aroused 
the indignation of Prussia, and indeed the tone of Austria 
is so distinctly hostile to any leadership but her own that 
she is sometimes betrayed into indiscretions. After a most 
interesting description of the effect produced upon Fred- 
erick William by the overtures of Prussia’s hereditary enemy, 
Napoleon, the first volume closes with an account of the 
events which brought about a crisis serious enough to cause 
both Great Powers to arm for the inevitable conflict for the 
hegemony. 

Space forbids a complete analysis of the second volume, 
which carries the narrative down to 1863. But prominent 
among the important topics therein treated is the attitude 
of the German States in regard to the Crimean War. As 
the great year of the decisive contest between Austria and 
Prussia draws nearer, the interest in the narrative increases. 
Events follow each other in rapid succession. Austria half 
fearing, half contemptuous of her rival, Prussia steadfast, 
confident, yet full of precaution and conscious of the mighty 
interests at stake—these seem like two great giants, one re- 
lying on his victory in earlier conflicts, the other determined 
in the final struggle to conquer or to perish. Brilliant 
sketches of the chief characters of the times are interspersed 
amid the more prosaic quotations from State Papers and 
Diplomatic Correspondence. Camphausen, Schwarzenberg, 
Buol, Bismarck—these are but a few of the many whom the 


‘author’s trenchant pen describes in language at once concise 


and picturesque; and in especial the character of Frederick 
William has never been portrayed more justly. No history 
of the rise of Prussia can compare in interest or in excel-— 
lence with this; the concluding volumes cannot yield to these 
in interest, for they will be devoted to the war between 
Prussia and Austria in 1866 and the great struggle of Ger- 
many with France. 

In March, 1881, Dr. Von Sybel received permission to 
make use of the contents of the German archives as well . 
as of the Registry of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
Here he found ‘an almost unlimited supply of most useful 
material—ministerial decrees, ambassadors’ reports, minutes 
of Sessions and Conferences, telegrams, correspondence of 
all kinds, numerous diplomatic communications and de- 
spatches from foreign powers, important transactions of the 
Chamber, and newspaper clippings—all well arranged in 
long rows of many hundred packages of State papers. 
These were supplemented by the papers of the State Depart- 
ment, and of the Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, by oral 
information from persons who took part in the events, or 
were closely connected with them; also, so far as the antag- 
onistic party was concerned, by the old archives of Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel and Nassau.’ It is evident, therefore, that 
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no one has had more, nor more authentic, sources of infor- 
mation, and the well-known historical ability of the author 
is an assurance that in a work of such importance he has 
used them to the best advantage. 









“An American Girl in London” * 

‘A Soctat Departure,’ by Sara Jeannette Duncan, pub- 
lished a year ago, was emphatically a new departure in 
books of travel, as those who followed the lady in her voyage 
round the world can cordially bear witness; but this new 
book from the same hand is full as good in its way. The au- 
thor has a keen eye and a well-pointed pen, and hits off Lon- 
don folk and London fashions and foibles with a humor so 
delicate and subtle that we fear honest John Bull may some- 
times fail to appreciate it. The wonder and the charm of 
it are that it is absolutely free from exaggeration or cari- 
cature. It could not be more accurate if it were a sober 
discussion of British life and character, instead of a metry 
showing-up of their more amusing peculiarities, Those who 
have spent some time in London will be quick to see the 
truth no less than to enjoy the fun of it. 

The American girl starts on the foreign tour alone, po- 
litical complications preventing her father from going at the 
last moment, while ‘momma,’ as her daughter calls her, ‘ is 
too much of an invalid to risk the trip without her husband.’ 
Naturally enough they do not object to her going by herself. 
A friend suggests that she take a maid, and ‘momma rather 
liked the idea ’ ; but Mamie, our American girl, ‘ persuaded 
her out of it.’ She is equal to venturing on the journey by 
herself, but ‘ couldn’t possibly have undertaken the care of 
amaid.’ There is a relative in London, a Mrs. Portheris, 
on whom she and her parents vaguely count as guardian 
and guide abroad, and on the steamer she makes the ac- 
quaintance of an English lady—who later turns out to be a 
Lady Torquilin, not plain Mrs., as she is at first taken to be 
—and a Mr. Mafferton, who is an admirable delineation of 
a certain type of Englishman. Mrs. Portheris proves to be 
the representative British matron, to whom her Yankee rela- 
tive’s free-and-easy ways seem ‘ appalling impropriety,’ and 
who endeavors to put the wayward girl in charge of ‘an 
old friend in reduced circumstances,’ as uncompromisingly 
rigid as herself in her notions and ready to chaperone Ma- 
mie in strict conventional fashion. Our heroine, after some- 
thing of a struggle, manages to escape this dragon, and 
is taken in hospitably by Lady Torquilin, who, having trav- 
elled in America and being somewhat cosmopolitan in her 
ideas generally, is a more congenial companion and guide. 
Mr. Mafferton, who falls in love with the girl in a clumsy 
English way, having an eye withal to her prospects as an 
heiress, but of course fails to win her in the end, is likewise 
a constant attendant in her sight-seeing, which includes the 
usual London round from Madame Tussaud's to the Houses 
of Parliament, and from Ascot to the Queen’s drawing- 
room. Among the characters incidentally introduced in 
the course of her peregrinations one of the best, if not she 
best, is Miss Corke, otherwise known as Peter Corke, who 
is no less unconventional in her way than Mamie herself— 
whose ‘ personality made you think at once of Santa Claus 
and a profound philosopher’; with ‘delightful twinkling 
brown eyes, and hair a shade darker, and the color and 
health and energy that only an English woman possesses at 
thirty.’ She is as thoroughly English as Mrs. Portheris, yet 
as unlike that thoroughly English woman as can well be im- 

agined. She says things that ‘look disagreeable * when 
written, but as she says them they are ‘ the very nectar and 
ambrosia of prejudiced and favorable criticism.’ We want 
to know more of Peter, and Miss Duncan should write a 
novel and give her a prominent part in it. This book as- 


sures us that she could write a good novel, and we hope she 
will do it, unless perchance she prefers to take Mamie on 
another tour abroad—which would be equally acceptable. 


* An American Girl in London. 
& Co. 


By Sara Jeannette Duncan. $1.50. D. Appleton 
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The book has eighty illustrations by Mr. F. H. Townsend, 
which are by no means so good as the text, though they 
might serve well to enligh ten and enliven less vivacious 
writing than Miss Duncan’s, which is graphic enough with- 
out any such adventitious attractions. 





“The Colonies” * 

Messrs. LoncmaAns, GREEN & Co., who have a publishing- 
house on each side of the Atlantic, have put all English - 
reading students of history under obligation by i issuing their 
scholarly and readable series entitled Epochs of History. 
These are all handy volumes and easily read either in class 
room, in odd hours, or on a.journey. The selection of 
writers has been intelligently made, and the arrangement of 
the text, manner of printing, and the literary furnishings, in- 
cluding maps and index, are all that could be desired. 

To the general series illuminating the history of British, 
continental, and classic Europe, there is now in preparation 
a trio on the general subject of American history. The edi- 
tor chosen is the young and accomplished Professor of 
History in Harvard University, Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. 
The initial volume, now finished and before us, is from the 
pen of the well-known historian and secretary of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society, Reuben G. Thwaites. The vol- 
ume is very neat, has three hundred and one pages, with a 
general m:p of our country, and three colored maps illus- 
trating the historical geography of English America. There 
are two prefaces, an excellent preliminary essay on refer- 
ences and authorities and a capital analytical table-of-con- 
tents. At the head of every one of the fourteen chapters is 
a bibliographical outline, directing the reader to indexes, 
maps, general and special authorities, and contemporary 
documents; thus fitting the work for school, class or indi- © 
vidual study. 

The general spirit of the writer is that of one who has 
surveyed the whole field, and who is free from the sectional 
prejudices which are so often the bane of those who con- 
sider the United States as only an expansion of four or five 
colonies on the Atlantic coast. Further, Mr. Thwaites deals 
with those English colonies in America which are still—tak- 
ing the verdict of the recent elections in Canada—‘ partners’ 
with Great Britain, and, in a sense very different from that 
of a century ago, ‘under the crown.’ Hence, two chapters 
are devoted to that New France which, though once con- 
quered by the combined arms of Old and New England, 
seems now sliding bodily, like a glacier, down in the direc- 
tion of Long Island Sound. Further, the element usually 
ignored by the imperfect and one-sided histories written 
east of Hoosac Tunnel, the great influence of the West, is 
clearly shown. Scarcely a single phase of the shifting 
drama of American colonization—itself a phase of the gen- 
eral history of colony-making—but is luminously treated. 
In fact, this volume is more like a fair treatment of the whole 
subject of the colonies that grew into the English-speaking 
nations of North America than any work of the sort yet 
produced. Thesum and result of Mr. Thwaites’s fascinating 
work is the clear showing that the American Commonwealth 
is English only in speech, while her people form a grand 
composite made up of many nations; and with institutions 
derived, not from the feudalism, monarchism, or aristocracy 
of Europe, but largely and quite directly from the oné re- 
public, and from the many popular and democratic forms of 
life in Teutonic Europe. In other words, the living tradi- 
tions of a noble race which in Europe have been too often 
smothered under barons’ castles, kings’ thropes, and mo- 
nopolies called aristocracy, have found in America, away 
from pope and emperor, new life and development. 

In accordance, also, with the modern idea of true history, 
which treats of the whole man in all his relations, Mr. 
Thwaites exploits the social, economic, religious and other 
phases of colonial life. In a word, to all English readers in 


“Th The Colonies, 1492-1750. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. (Epochs of American His- 
tory.) $1.25. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Pas. v4 tish (aswell as American) America, and in all English- 
s countsies, this volume will, or ought to, find inter- 
"as ested readers. : 

* Juggernaut : A Veiled Record” * 

Braine, the hero of ‘ Juggernaut,’ is a poor young jour- 
nalist in a country town in New York. He is honest, intel- 
ligent, ambitious, and his superiors think he can be of use 
to them. They propose to him to support a nefarious rail- 
road scheme in which they are involved, and agree, if he 
will do so, to make him sole proprietor of the paper. He 
has heard that the Hindoo car Juggernaut, to which he 
compares the world, crushes every one except those. who 



































































hold on. He commits moral suicide in making the de- 
cision, and writes his own obituary for his own paper—a 

=«. thing no one understands but himself. 
~Jeagues at their own game, makes himself their master, and 
turns the scheme into millions. He marries then, and gets 
himself elected to the State Legislatare and eventually to 
‘the United States Senate. His wife is beautiful, clever, at- 
tractive, and they adore each othe’ They are ambitious 

* for each other, and work together towards a common end. 
Braine is a power among men in Washington; Helen is a 
power in the social world. Everett, a man whose assistance 
Braine needs to pass.a certain bill in the Senate, is in love 
with Helen.-Braine, tells her at last that, she must induce 
Eyerett to consent to the passage of the bill. Braine is en- 
~-* grossed in work. For three months Helen scarcely sees 
_..»/himy he neglects her and treats her with indifference; and 
finally when she begs for a return to the old tenderness, he 
taunts her with it. She never forgives him, and so that 
night she induces Everett to sign a written promise to 

’ ‘pass the pill and then tells him in Braine’s presence, who 
has just entered, that shewyill give him herself in return 

for the promise; her—husband has insulted her and she 
will not stay with him. Braine knows that he is responsible 

for it all, and blames himself, not-Helen. He writes im- 
ploring her forgiveness and begging her to come back, but 

she will neither see nor hear him. Everett assures him, in 

his next interview with him, that as long as Helen stays in 

his house he will protect her against himself as against 
others, for Braine’s sake, not for hers. He cannot have Ker 

for his wife, and he will not accept her in any other rela- 


wronged him and whom he wronged in return. 
Braine goes back to the old country house to live, wait- 
ing patiently for Helen to return to him. She goes from 
bad to worse until, Everett finds her in an attic in New 
York, ill and penniless, with not a friend in the world. He 
telegraphs Braine to come, and the two take her down to 
the country. She: submits.passively to all they do for her, 
«bat never speaks, and n= ace her eyes rest on Braine the 
“same relentless, unforgivitig-look comes into them. He 
“omecdgnizes at last that sheiwill never forgive him, that he 
Will never see any other‘look on her face. She never 
to him, her expression never changes until one day 
he €nters the room to find her eyes closed and the old 
Sweet smile on her lips. She is dead. It is impossible in 
simply detailing the plot of this story to give any idea of 
the originality with which it is conceived, the force with 
which it is written, and the subtlety with which the charac- 
ters are analyzed and the situations are developed. The 
woman’s point of view in all this and the motives which ac- 
tuate her are totally different from those which influence the 
two men. Few women would have understood. the work- 
ings of a man’s mind in such a case; no man would have 
“s understood a woman’s. The success of the book is probably 
due to the fact that it was written in collaboration by 
; @ man and a woman—George Cary Eggleston and Dolores 

ae _“.Marbourg, | Its authors are to be congratulated on it. 


* Juggernaut: A Veiled Record. By George Cary Eggleston and Dolores Mar- 
bourg. $1.50. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
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tion, because he has grown to love and respect the man who 
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_ The Boy Travellers‘on Beaten Ground * 

Tue Boy TRAvELLERS have packed their wallets for the 
eleventh time, and have ‘done’ for us the Queen’s realm. 
Dr. Bronson as ustial has accompanied them, and his jokes, 
quips, stories, and endless lote are as appropriate to each 
theme as~the ivy is to the mantled tower. It will be good 
news, however, alike to girls and boys, that this time there 
are ladies in the party. -How kind of the bachelor author 
to suffer the women to speak in the-travellers’ meeting! 
Gallantly he introduces the mother and sister of Frank Bas- 
sett, and they win our hearts at once. Miss Bassett is 
jolly, bright, full of fun and good spirits. Coming from a 
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mew country.to.an old one, she is full of amusing questions, 
. Tide in it, and he determines to ride and trust to his grip to 


‘exclamafions’ and .young ladies’ adjectives. As for Mrs. 
Bassett, she is like all the other fairly well-read middle-aged 
folks who, when they visit ‘our old home,’ have the ideal 
and the actual Ingland continually at odds. She and we 
have all leng ago imagined -how this and that place, person, . 
and création of the novelist or alleged historian, looks; and 
when years afterward the same thing appears in visible ob- 
jective reality—what a difference! Col. Knox utilizes in a 
fascinating way this phase and foible of human nature. ~ 
also keeps Dr. Bronson more in the shadow, and lets the 
boys speak oftener than before. They are, however, not 
too oracular, but are just enough given to a flavor of om- 
nipotence, to help us easily recognize the real American 
boy. ; 

Like a shrewd veteran of the pen, Col. Knox lands his 
travellers in that country alleged by the late Chinese Minis- 
ter to be the only one in the Western world not governed 
by Irishmen. So, at Queenstown and Cork, the travellers 
change their sea-legs to land limbs, and after Killarney go 
up to Dublin, down to Arklow, and make anabasis to Lon- 
donderry. ‘Thence across sea to the Clyde, they ‘ do’ elassic, 
insular and pelagic Scotland, and from Berwick on Tweed 
enter England. * Northern, Western. and Southern Eng- 
land are enjoyed in detail, and the tour is crowned by a 
‘season’ in London. Hundreds-of wood-cut illustrations 
from the plethoric bins of the Harpers-accompany the text, 
and are appropriately and felicitously used. Thesphirty- 
one chapters are as full of delight to the eyes as links-of 
sausage are full of meat. It does seem as though instead of 
losing his cunning, the author had but tried on the other 
countries his ’prentice hand and reserved his skill for the 
country we all want to see oftenest. Of course the book 
comes in handsome apparel of gold and colors, with first- 
rate maps pasted within the covers and laid on without 
danger of dog’s-ears, fraying or curling. 


~~ 





v 
A Framer of the Constitution + 

THE LATE Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who is still active as an historical scholar, has given us his 
best work in this book. Along with Samuel Adams of 
Massachusetts, John Dickinson of Pennsylvania was one of 
the great men who began the Revolution, even as Franklin, 
Washington “and Paine were the most active in carrying it 
on to completion, For twenty-three years Dickinson was 
probably the mp&t conspictous figure in public life in Penn- 
sylvania, living not only to see the eye end, but to 
assist prominently in the formation.of the Constitution of 
the United States. In the Stamp Act Congress, he gave 
form and color to the agitation in America which brought 
about the repeal of that act. The series of ‘ Farmer's Let- 
ters’ of which he was the author convinced the whole body 
of our countrymen, groping blindly for the cure of their 
grievances, that there was a legal remedy. ‘It is worth re- 
marking that when the ministry yielded at all, it yielded 
to argument, and not to the boastful“threats which were so 
common.’ In a word, the ‘Farmer’s Letters.’ of Dickinson 


bd Fwd Travellers in Great Britain and Ireland. By Thomas W. Knox. $3, 
+ The Life and Times of John Dickinson (1732-1808). By Charles J. Stillé, $3, 
J- B. Lippinéott Co. . | 
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not only convinced those who were suffering that the remedy 
was in their own hands, but also persuaded those in power 
to abandon or at least modify their arbitrary measures. 

Mr. Stillé’s admirably clear biography shows full and de- 
tailed knowledge of the background on which his central 
figure is projected. The proverb ‘As shrewd as a Phila- 
delphia lawyer’ takes on new meaning, or at least becomes 
luminous with fresh suggestion. Chapter II. is devoted to_ 
Dickinson’s legal training in the Temple, London. The 
difference between the eastern colonies and those of the 
middle and southern region is shown. There were very 
few New England students of law in Europe, and the pro- 
fessional lawyers in New England, until after the Revolu- 
tion, were few and far between. Of considerably over one 
hundred American law students in London prior to 1776, 
the names of only two from New England, and these not 
afterwards prominent, are found among those matriculated,, , 
while Pennsylvania had eleven and Virginia twenty-one. 
These lawyers in the middle and southern colonies were 
leaders of their profession and moulded public opinion in 
their neighborhoods and States, and nearly all of them took 
a leading part in the great contest. In New England it 
was the clergy, and not the lawyers, who were the rulers ; 
there the struggle was fought out on ideasof abstract right; 
whereas, in the other colonies, the contest was on the line of 
law and precedent. Hence, although in Philadelphia prep- 
arations were first of all made to prevent the landing of 
the tea, the Declaration of Independence was opposed by 
Dickinson, who expected and felt able to win finally by 
fighting it out along the lines of constitutional resistance. 
Of his abundant services in the Continental Congress dur- 
ing the War and his prominent part in the framing of the 
Constitution, his biographer writes with mastery of fact and 
in luminous style. He shows Dickinson to have been al- 
ways a radical-conservative—that is to say, a patriot in- 
spired by a love of freedom and a desire for progress to be 
secured by the right of law and principle, according to true 
historical development. The work is not only attractive 
from a literary point of view, but is a very valuable contri- 
bution to standard history. 








Recent Poetry and Verse 


HIMSELF a most delightful writer of what is commonly called 
vers de soctété (‘ vers d occasion, or social verse’ is his own title 
for the genre), Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson is an idea! editor 
of a collection of such verses ; and the revised and enlarged edition 
of his ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum,’ the standard anthology of its kind, has 

ained greatly by the revision and enlargement made possible by 
the flight of years. ‘The editor trusts that he has gathered 
together nearly all the Occasional Verse of real merit in the Eng- 
lish language’; and so, no doubt, he has; yet he has omitted 
many a iliar and cherishable bit, for the reason that its author 
is alive. ‘Thus Tennyson is missing, and Sir Theodore Martin, 
Austin Dobson and Andrew Lang, Lewis Carroll and W. S. Gil- 
bert, J. R. Lowell and Dr. Holmes, Bret Harte and ‘ Hans Breit- 
mann’ Leland. J. G. Saxe also is not here, Mr. Locker apparently 
being unaware that he has gone over to the majority. Another 
conspicuous absentee is Mr. Locker himself; but he is not wholly 
missing, since the preface—a most interesting essay—is his; and 
the numerous notes are gems of criticism an paar nye The 
most noteworthy addition to the list of poets included is that of 
Robert Browning, whose ‘Youth and Art’ and ‘The Flower’s 
Name’ are among the strongest of these 476 selections. A por- 
trait of the refined and handsome face of the compiler of ‘Lyra 
Elegantiarum’ is printed over against the title-page, where the 
name of Coulson Kernahan is coupled with Mr. ker’s as that 
of his assistant in the preparation of this new edition. It has just 
transpired, by the way, that Mr. Kernahan is the author of ‘A 
Dead Man’s Diary,’ one of the books that made a hit in England 
last year; and both works are published by the same house—that 
of Ward, Lock & Co. of London and New York. ($1.75.) 





EIGHTY years ago Shelley was expelled from the University of 
Oxford for defying academic authority ; to-day his most finished 
poem, an elegy on the death of John Keats, is printed for this Uni- 
versity, at the Clarendon Press. All of which is interesting but 
hardly pertinent, as Shelley’s poetry had nothing to do with the 
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case. This new edition of ‘ Adonais’ is the work of one of the 
foremost Shelley students in England, Mr. William Michael Ros- 
setti, and it is unquestionably the best and most valuable edition 
there is. It could not be better. The editor’s judgment and 
wisdom in things — are g's, Mae be relied upon, and this 
volume is an excellent example of his editorial ability, being ad- 
mirably arranged as to matter and exhaustive in its treatment of 
the subject. The contents include brief memoirs of Shelley and 
Keats ; a general exposition of the poem; essays on its composi- 
tion and bibliography and its argument ; a short essay on Bion and 
Moschus, pointing out the relations existing between the two 
elegies written by them, and ‘ Adonais’; the poem itself ; the can- 
celled ages ; a very complete and thorough body of notes, and 
a ully prepared index. ($1.50. Macmillan & Co.) 


Recent Fiction 
‘THE MYSTERY OF NO. 13’ is not a mystery after the first 
chapter of the book is read. A man is found lying across the foot 
of a woman's bed with a bullet-hole in his forehead, dead. The 
man is a friend of both the woman and her husband. The latter, 
believing his wife to be guilty, accuses himself of the murder to 
t 





save her, She, believing that he has committed the crime in a fit . 
of jealous rage, tries to shield him by swearing that she is'the 
criminal. It is easy to see that she is innocent, however, and the 


crime is fixed on her husband, the jury bringing in a verdict of 
guilty, with a recommendation to mercy. Just as the verdict is 
announced, the real murderer arrives in the court-room and gives 
himself up, having been induced to do so through his affection for’ 
the innocent man’s child. He is a common thief who entered the 
house to rob it, but his victim unexpectedly was pursued by him 
into the woman’s room where a struggle ensued and the fatal shot 
was fired. If the author of the story, Helen B. Mathers, could 
have kept the dénouement in the background a little longer, she 
would have been more successful with it. As it is, it is not devoid 
of interest. The little child, who innocently induces the murderer 
to make his confession, is a very attractive feature of the book. 
(25 cts. United States Book Co.) 


THE SCENE of ‘The Sardonyx Seal,’ by Belle Gray Taylor, is 
laid on the coast of Normandy, near Bienville, in and about three 
villas occupied by the persons around whom the story revolves. In 
the chfteau on the hills are two men, uncle and nephew, each wear- 
ing a sardonyx seal, a signet ring, one of which is an heirloom and’ 
is worn always by the head of the house and the representative of 
a great estate in England; the other is a — worn by the 
heit apparent, who happens in this instance to be-the nephew. In 
a villa by the sea two women are spending the summer, one of 
whom is an elderly person absorbed in the care of her niece, a 
spiritual girl who has inherited a certain degree of mysticism along 
with a very delicate constitution. In an old castle several miles 
below the villa is a charming old lady who devotes her life to her 
brother, a scientist, a savant and a Zt/érateur, but a human being 
full of vagaries and most trying to live with. His sister and his 
young niece are continually rescuing him from trying situations in) 
which his absentmindedness has placed him. The niece is de~ 
lightful and it doesn’t take the younger man at the chateau long. fe 
lose his heart to her. The atmosphere is conducive to that . 
‘of thing, and the uncle finally succumbs to the indefinable charm * 
of the ethereal beauty in the villa. A happy solution is found for , 
every one, and the signet ring is transferred from the finger of the 
nephew to the safe-keeping of the uncle to be held by him in trust 
for his infant son. The story is quite well told and the characters 
are interesting. ($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 








‘SARDIA,’ by Cora Linn Daniels, is a novel that should never 
have been written, never have been printed and never have been 
read. It is unhealthy, overdone and excessively disagreeable. 
The hero and heroine are forced to marry each other by their. . 
uncle’s will; he leaves them his money on condition the marriage 
takes place. They agree to be good comrades, porns | more, and 
invite a company of people to spend the summer with them to help 
them sustain the ennui of each other’s presence. Of course the 
wife has already begun to love her husband, but she keeps in the 
house, assher guest, a woman with whom she knows him to be in 
love;.and who she also knows is trying to entice him from her. 
The wife is generous enough to be willing that this person shall 
have her husband, provided she can be assured it will secure his 
happiness. She calls her discoveries gradually but surely, how- 
ever; first that this woman has stolen her jewels and sold them, 
second that her former life has been impure. The woman even 

so far as to tell the wife that the husband is her paramour and 
the father of her child. In spite of all these revelations the woman 
is allowed to remain in the house until she becomes insane and is 
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taken away. It all ends happily through the mediation of Sardia, 
an Indian mystic or Buddhist, who adores the wife and tells her so, 
but who gives his time to bringing her and her husband together. 
It is impossible to enumerate all the absurdities of the volume. 
(50 cts. Lee & Shepard.)——‘Two ENGLISH GIRLS’ go to 

lorence where they meet two artists; one an honest fellow and a 

eat genius, the other unprincipled and a man of talent simply. 
The latter steals the idea of the- former and works it into a picture 
for the exhibition in Rome. It is a great success and wins him 
immense applause. One of the girls is engaged to him and she 
alone discovers the fraud he has perpetrated. She feels that she 
is bound to him, however, and insists that she will still marry him, 
but she has been an invalid for a long while and death comes to 
release her. The other girl marries the greater artist and is 
happy.’ The story, a simple one with no pretention, is written by 
Mabel Hart. (Socts. J. B Lippincott Co.) 





‘AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE,’ by Itti Kinney-Réno, the author of 
‘Miss Breckniridge,’ is really one of the most inexcusable books 
that ever was printed. The character upon whom the story is 
made to hinge is cowardly, unprincipled, and repulsive. A father 
with an attractive daughter, he tries to marry her to a young man 
of fortune so that the father of the man may help him in his finan- 
cial schemes. The young fellow insults the girl, When he pro- 
poses to her she very naturally rejects him. The rejected suitor 
revenges himself by ruining and disgracing the father of the 

irl. This most unnatural parent returns to his home, tells his 
ughter that she has ruined him, that he proposes to take his own 
life, and that his one feeling of satisfaction in it all is that his dis- 
will be known to the world, that his daughter will have to 
share it, and that no honest man will ever be willing to marry her 
because of it. He then puts a pistol to his head and blows his brains 
out before her very eyes. She swoons, and while in this uncon- 
scious state dreams that she is married and that her married life is 
a failure. She lets the dream decide the question for her, she re- 
fuses the man she loves and devotes herself to painting, a profes- 
sion towards which she has always leaned. The lover becomes 
hercomradeand friend. (5socts. J.B. Lippincott Co..——A TEXAS 
RANGER dies and leaves his fortune to his nephew provided he mar- 
ries a certain girl. Other relatives of the man are interested in 
preventing the match because they get the money if it does not 
take place. The young fellow goes to South Africa to look for the 
girl, and he is shadowed there by an emissary of these people who 
wish him to prevent the marriage of the young persons. Most of 
the action takes place during the period of the Zulu war in which 
the Prince Imperial was killed, and a description of the fight and 
the Prince’s death is intended to be one of the most thrilling epi- 
sodes of the book. There are too many adventures, however, and 
one gets tired before he is through. Of course the man and the 
e meet, matry, inherit the fortune, and go back to Texas to 
ive. Such is the story of ‘The Lost Heiress,’ by Ernest Glauville. 
40 cts. Harper & Bros.) 


Theological and Religious Literature 

THE REV. JOSEPH H. ALLEN, editor of The Unitarian Review 
and author of a long list of theological works, has collected some 
of his ‘ essays, fragments and hints’ under the title of ‘ Positive Re- 
ligion.’ In Part I. (‘ Essays’) he discusses religion as a growth and 
as experience, revelation, the miracle of life, the law of justice, the 
law of sacrifice, a religion of fear, a religion of trust, the terms 
‘God,’ ‘Christian,’ and ‘agnostic,’ and the world-religions. In 
Part II. (‘ Fragments and Hints’) there are various scraps and jot- 
tings concerning the great themes of life here and hereafter. The 
book seems to be a collection of odds and ends from the editorial 
drawer or portfolio, without unity of aim or purpose; and unmarked 
by profundity of thought, subtlety, or beauty of style. Nevertheless, 
there are here and there suggestive passages, and the book may be 
used as an aid to reflection. In the reference to angels there is a 
call upon the reader to turn from the popular to the Scriptural and 
true idea. A delightful bit of history or information now and then 
rewards the reader as, for instance, that in one of the New England 
coast-towns (Salem, Mass., was it?), the first liberalizing influ- 
ence upon the old Puritan theology came from merchants and ship- 
masters in the East India trade. ($1.25. Roberts Bros.) 





IN THE Expositor’s Bible the eighteenth volume is by the Rev. 
Adam Smith, minister of Queen’s Cross Church, Aber- 

deen. Having already treated the Book of Isaiah (Chaps. i—xxix.) 
in a former goodly volume, he now gives us the second or com- 
panion volume, on Chaps, xl.-Ixvi. Hostile and ultra-conservative 
critics complained that in his first work he ‘ squinted ’ towards the 
Higher Criticism. He now looks full in the eye that excellent ser- 
vant of Jehovah, man and truth, and thereby edifies himself and his 
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readers. He knows well that in the field of criticism, as else- 
where, fools rush in where angels fear to tread, and men who 
know next to nothing about Heaven like to formulate ‘ the results 
of the Higher Criticism’ into catechisms issued even with the im- 
primatur of denominational publishing societies. Nevertheless, he 
does not hesitate to utilize with judicial mind the solid fruit of critical 
scholarship.——-THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES has always been, 
and probably always will be, a puzzle to the average reader, but its 
fascination to the philosopher and veteran scholar increases rather 
than diminishes with the flow of the centuries. The problem of 
the book is ‘yours, mine, every man’s.’ Many more quotations 
from it have entered into our current speech than have been taken 
from Job, for example, although Job is a longer and a finer poem 
than the Preacher’s. The Rev. Dr. Samuel Cox has reprinted in 
revised form his ‘ Quest of the Chief Good ’ (1867), which, having 
been for more than twenty years out of print, now appears in the 
Expositor’s Bible under the title of ‘The Book of Ecclesiastes.’ 
Dr. Cox’s introduction and new translation are models, each in 
its kind. ($1.50 each. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 





A FOURTH edition of the late Prof. Henry Boynton Smith’s 
‘System of Christian Theology’ is a reprint of that prepared with 
loving care and conspicuous ability by the late Prof. William S. 
Karr, D.D., of Hartford Theological Seminary, enriched with an 
introduction by Dr. Thomas S. Hastings of the Union Theological 
Seminary of this-city. Prof. Smith believed that a statement of re- 
ligion was rages which should make all skepticism absurd, and 
toward such a statement all the efforts of his life were directed. 
Whether one accepts the premises of this theologian or not, his 
familiarity with truths that abide through the ages, his strong rea- 
soning, his clear statements and his catholic sympathies will com- 
mend him in the future, as inthe past. ($2.)\——‘ THE LAME PaR- 
son’s Crutches’ might be given as the sub-title of the series of six ~ 
volumes collectively entitled ‘The Sermon Bible.’ Each volume 
contains upward of 500 sermon outlines and several thousand ref- 
erences, with twenty-four blank pages for notes, and is bound, we 
may add, in buckram. It is undeniable that many of the sermon 
outlines are good, and that the references added to each outline are 
numerous and excellent. The volume now before us treats of the 
New Testament from Matthew xxii. to Mark xvi. Whether this 
book prove to be good fish or poison will depend upon the fisher- 
man who angles in its treacherous depths. It is certainly a most 
dangerous piece of literature to have in a minister’s study, and the 
publishing of such books explains to a large extent why there are 
so many worse than mediocre ministers in the country. Nevertheless, 
such a book has its uses, but whether as lymph or virus each one 
must determine for himself. ($1.50. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 


THE REv. JOSEPH Cross, D.D., LL.D., author of a row of 
ax. | books, has spent most of his life, which has already passed 

yond the Biblical limit, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
in various parts of our great country, seeing a wonderful variety of 
human nature, and experiencing many adventures under two flags. 
Late in life he entered the Protestant Episcopal Church, and as a 
fresh old man has done equally good work within that fold in which 
prayer-book and Bible keep close together. He has written a vol- 
ume of sunny reminiscences and comment, as full of vividness as 
of charity, entitled ‘ Days of My Years.’ Altogether the work is 
as pathetic and touching as are the words of Jacob before Pharaoh, 
from which, or from the ninetieth Psalm, the title has been taken. 
The recent death of Gen. Sherman gives point to the racy descrip- 
tions of the great march through Georgia, in which, as Dr. Cross 
found, the Yankee soldiers could smell gold when it was buried six 
feet deep, and scent silver no-matter how deeply entombed under 
the garden fences. In flavor the book resembles the title of one of 
the author’s earlier books—‘ Old Wine and New.’ ($1.50. T. 
Whittaker.).——-THE PUBLISHERS have done well to include in. 
their Good Company Series, issued monthly, Freeman Clarke’s ‘ Life 
and Times of Jesus as Related by Thomas Didymus,’ which so many 
thousands have already enjoyed. Those who read ‘The Legend 
of Thomas Didymus’ will find this to be the same work in cheaper 
form. With profound mastery of the subject, and with a wonder- 
ful infusion local color and proofs on every page of his sympa- 
thy with the followers of the living Jesus of Nazareth, Dr. Clark 
makes a charming setting to the jewel of humanity and divinity. 
This book will, by its literary charm and brilliancy of imagination, 
toned by strong Yankee commonsense, live probably as long as the 
same author’s classic on ‘ The Ten Great Religions.’ (50 cts. Lee 
& Shepard.) ELIJAH, the Man of God’ is the tenth volume 
sent forth by Mark Guy Pearse. It is devoted to the greatest of 
the prophets and the one who left no writings, discussing the sa- 
lient points in his life. In a graphic and luminous way Mr. Pearse 
shows the character and powerful personality of him whose name 
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meant ‘ my God.is Jehovah.’ Without laying too much emphasis 
upon the ic, traditionary or miraculous portion of the narrative, 
he furnishes in terse and clear om the perennially fresh lessons 
for all time. (socts. Hunt & Eaton.) 





A NEW READING of the Gospels by one who goes to them with 
a theory ready-made is always suggestive, if not commendable. 
Mr. Austin Bierbower, who has already written on ‘ The Morals of 
Christ,’ has treated thoughtfully the subject of ‘ The Socialism of 
Christ,’ or the attitude of early Christians toward modern problents. 
Though not unfamiliar with the history of the time of Jesus, his 
examinations have been mainly concentrated on the words of Christ 
and his followers as recorded in the New Testament. In his view, 
Christianity was at first largely ‘political and socialistic, and vastly 
less ecclesiastical than at the present time. In this fact, as he sees 
it, he ‘discovers the reason for its becoming a world movement. He 
treats of the Christian community from various points of view, such 
as the government of the poor, contemplated revolution, political 
propagation, socialistic ideas and practical communism, displaying 
much acuteness and insight in studying the currents of thought 
and condition of the peoples of the first century or two of the 
Christian era. Then came the inevitable tendency to one-man 
power or monarchy. Even Christ himself veered from his original 
€ourse, and instead of keeping his movement political and social 
made it moral and religious, while St. Paul completely crushed out 
¢ommunism, and transformed Christianity into a purely spiritual 
force. Indirectly, and perhaps unintentionally, Mr. Bierbower’s 
book serves the purpose of Biblical criticism, since his theory, he 
thinks, explains the contradictions in the Gospels. (C. H. Sergel & 
€o.)——-THE REV. GEORGE D. HERRON has written an excellent 
tract for the times entitled ‘ The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth.’ 
The burden of thought is, that a knowledge of Christ and the reve- 
lation of him in larger relations to human society are the imperative 
duty of all his disciples. (20.cts. F.H. Revell Co.) 





‘REASON AND AUTHORITY in pry ok is a helpful little book 
by Prof. I. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., of the Seabury Divinity School, 
whose ‘Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion’ was so well 
received some months ago. His purpose is to discuss contempo- 
rary religious themes and thinkers. His little book consists of 
three parts: the ground of certitude in religion, the psycological 
forms of religion, and religion as willing. He discusses the func- 
tion of criticism, shows that theories of society are supplanting 
theories of the individual, and that a broader insight into the won- 
ders of the universe makes a broader faith, but not and can- 
not overthrow faith or do away with religion. Religion is genuinel 
human; it is one of the great human universals, coextensive with 
man’s history, and ag varied in form as his culture. It is a neces- 
sary part of humanity’s life. Organizations may decay and the- 
ologies crumble, but the religious spirit lives on through and above 
these changes, making for itself ever more and more congenial and 
adequate manifestations and organs of its perennial life—rising on 
stepping-stones of its petrified forms to higher ones. In harmony 
with his theme and method, we notice that the author dedicates his 
stimulating little book to his ‘ mother, the first reasonable authority 
in religion.’ Discussing much but dogmatically settling nothing, 
this little volume is inspiring and helpful to those seeking rest in a 
veasonable faith. ($1. T. Whittaker.) 





AGES AGO—that is, when we were boys—our mothers used to 
yead to us ‘ The Shady Side ; or, Life in a Country Parsonage,’ by 
a Pastor’s Wife, and tell us what wonderful things poor parsons had 
to suffer at the hands of cantankerous deacons, peculiarly pious pa- 
rishioners, and other people in whom the phenomena of human 
nature were more conspicuous than the marks of divine grace. It 
was, with all its dark pages, a lively book and well worthy of the 
wide reading which it received. Somehow or other, as we look 
ever it now, it seems to belong to an age that has passed, rather 
through change of the theological climate than otherwise; and 
yet it is a wonderfully true picture of human nature, especially as 
manifested in New England. In the present edition the type is 
clear, the paper is good, and the bright red binding bears out the 
truth of the preface and advertisement, that the sombre title of the 
book must not repel the reader, for it has sunshine as well as 
shade, and will provoke smiles as well as tears. ($1.) ——A CAPI- 
TAL BOOK which will help all ministers in that personal culture 
which is so necessary for the pulpit. and which when acquired con- 
tributes so much to the preachers power of a. an audience, 
is that by the Rev. George M. Stone, entitled ‘ The Public Uses of 
the Bible,’ with the sub-title ‘A Study in Biblical Elocution.’ With 
clear mastery of the subject, and hearty appreciation of the Bible 
as the foremost library in the world’s literature, he treats of such 
themes as ‘Our English Bible,’ ‘The Bible and the Human Voice,’ 
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‘Reading Which does Not Interpret,’ ‘ Imagination in R . 
‘ The Physical Factor,’ ‘The Bible and the Prayer-Meeting,’ and 
kindred topics. This is a most excellent tool, which the preacher 
who looks upon his profession as a fine art will certainly appre- 
ciate. ($1.25..\_—-THE VETERAN philosopher, preacher, educator 
and statesman, Rev. Julius H. Seelye, ex-President of Amherst 
College, is not idle, though now retired from active duties as a 
teacher. In addition to his present work of preparing a manual of 
unsectarian ethics for use in the public schools, he is putting his 
literary house in order and gathering up some of the fruits of his 
studious life. One of these first fruits is the issue of the bacca- 
laureate sermon preached in Amherst College, June 22, 1890, en- 
titled ‘Our Father's Kingdom.’ It is aclear and simple yet vigor- 
ous presentation of this theme of endless interest. (30 cts. A.D. 
F. Randolph & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

VERY odd fishes are those of the Florida reef, pictured in the 
opening article of the May Century. There is the tarpon, which 
may be fished for most luxuriously, lying on your back in the sand, 
but which requires labor enough when caught, for he is a load to 
get into your boat or carry home. There is the barracuda, which 
might earn its living in New York waters as a steam-tug, and the 
jack-beats that hunt the fisherman while getting away from the 
gulls that hunt them. In a paper on the ‘Salons of the Empire 
and the Restoration’ we find portraits of the Marquise de Montes- 
son, of Mme. de Genlis with a harp, of Mme. de Duras with a tur- 
ban, of Mme. de Kriidener as Venus, with her baby as Cupid; of 
Mme. Récamier, from David's painting; of Mme. de Souza with 
her Roman nose, and Mme. Swetchine with her pug. ‘The 
Squirrel Inn,’ a new story by Frank Stockton, is begun, with illus- 
trations. There are some wonderful figures of daisies, ferns and 
seaweed forms sung into a tube by Margaret Watts Hughes. One 
named a ‘ Pansy’ is more like the trillium. Mrs. Sophie B. Her- 
rick wy a not wholly satisfactory explanation. A biographical 
sketch of Louisa May Alcott is illustrated with portraits of the sub- 
ject and her father, A. Bronson Alcott. F. Hopkinson Smith 
sketches for us a ‘ Bulgarian Opera Bouffe’ and Minister Dallas 
writes of life ‘At the Court of the Czar.’ The exhibition of artists’ 
scraps and sketches held some time ago at the Fellowcraft Club is 
held over again in this month’s Century. The Confederate diplo- 
matists are shown up by the Hon. John Bigelow ; and there is an 
illustrated paper on ‘ Pioneer Mining in California.’ Altog 


ether, a 
good, old-fashioned number, with plenty of variety and plenty of 
pictures. 


The second part of William Douglas O'Connor's story, in Zhe 
Atlantic for May, brings on the scene the Mephistophelean Doc- 
tor Malatesti, who destroys Friar Bacon's ‘ Brazen Android’ to the 
Friar’s final satisfaction. It is a very good mystery story. Some 
‘ Leaves from an Unpublished Journal’ of Richard Henry Dana 
take us on a voyage down the Grand Canal of China in 1860, and 
describe the City of Su-chau (otherwise spelled Soochow), its grand 

agoda, its tea-houses, and a learned mandarin in silk .robes of 
ovely colors and of a politeness far beyond the French. A second 
paper on ‘ Goethe’s Key to Faust’ examines the Tragedy of the 
First Part and gives the conclusions of the writer, William P. An- 
drews, as to its double and treble allegories. It is almost as puz- 
zling as Mr. Donnelly’s Shakespeare-Bacon studies. Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s letters are said by an anonymous writer to be equal to those 
of Mrs. Carlyle, Mme. Craven and Madame Mohl for vivid human 
interest. There is an appreciative review of Prof. Gildersleeve’s 
‘ Essays and Studies’; a paper on the ‘ Modern Teaching of Arith- 
metic, by Truman Henry Safford; a third paper on the ‘Cap- 
ture of Louisburg,’ by Francis Parkman; a good short story,‘ A 
Native of Winby,’ by Sarah Orne Jewett ; and a striking narrative 
poem, ‘ The Last Bowstrings,’ by Edward Lucas White. 


‘Vampires’ is the suggestive title of Julien Gordon’s novelette 
which begins the May Lzfpincott’s. The ‘ Vampires’ are creatures 
of the present day-and our own land. The ‘novelette does not 
crowd out all other fiction from the number; for there is a good 
short story, ‘That Hound o’ Trout’s,’ by Miss M. G. McClelland. 
‘Lost Treasures of Literature’ gives a long list of books that have 
been and are not now. ‘Some Familiar Letters of Horace Greeley’ 
are continued. ‘The Aims of University Extension ’ are announced 
by Sidney T. Skidmore. John Worrell Keely has a paper on ‘La- 
tent Force.’ ‘A volume of pure ether,’ he declares, ‘ equivalent to 
the atmospheric displacement caused by our earth, could be com- 
pressed and absorbed in a volume of one cubic inch by the velocity 
and sympathetic power of the etheric triple flows, as focalizing 
towards the sympathetic centres of neutrality, at the birth of the 
molecule.’ But we do not fancy this declaration will induce Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore to re-invest in Keely Motor stock. Frank A. 
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‘Burr attacks no less a subject than ‘The Personality of the Prince 
of Wales,’ naming the Prince but to praise him. Francis How- 
ard Williams has a note.on ‘Literary Dynamics’; Miss Anne 
H. Wharton reviews a book of special interest to Pennsylvanians, 
the Life of John Dickinson; and Dr. Frederic M. Bird says many 
very nice things about Mrs. Kirk, apropos of her ‘ Maidens Choos- 
ing '—among others, that she deserves a place among The Critic's 
Twenty Immortelles. If country girls do not know what they can 


do, they may learn from an article in this number by Miss Grace 
~~>--H.- Dodge. 


The illustrations by Mr. Alfred Parsons to the article on the 
‘Warwickshire Avon’ in Harfe?'s for May show us towers and 
gables, bridges and churches, and Robert of Leicester's bear. ‘Some 
American Riders,’ by Col. T. A. Dodge, shows how old-time trap- 
pers, white and Indjan, and modern Comanches and Apaches ride 
or have ridden. ‘The English Ancestry of Washington’ is proven 
from his seals, old monumental brasses, parish registers and other 
documents, by Moncure D.Conway. ‘ The, Republic of Uruguay’ and 
its ranchos, water-carriers, old forts, old churches, and new hotels, 
are written up by Theo. Child. Walter Besant has a ‘causerie’ 
‘over Johnson's grave.’ ‘Roman London,’ by Eugene Lawrence, 

48 illustrated with pictures of ‘a bit of Roman wall and fragments 
of statues, bronze fibulz, spoons, keys, lamps and amphorz. There 
are two short stories, ‘A Batch of Bread and a Pudding,’ by A. B. 
Ward, and ‘Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady,’ by Caroline Earl 
White; and a poem, ‘ Mortality,’ by W. D. Howells. The Editor's 
Drawer betrays Mr. Warner's absence from America and presence 
in one of his old haunts—Egypt. The Land of the Pharaohs has 
been conquered by Society, he dolefully informs us; and one of 
Mr. Gibson’s American or English girls in evening dress stands 
upon the Sphinx at the top of the Drawer, to typify this new sub- 
hers of the ancient country. Mr. Curtis chats of the humble. 

nnings, a century since, of the present ‘aristocracy’ of New 
York, and of the so-called ‘ Americanism’ which objects to Minis- 
ter Lincoln’s or Minister Reid's wearing a bit of gold-lace upon his 
coat. And Mr. Howells praises the latest poems of Mr. Sherman, 
Miss Thomas, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Riley, Mr. Field, Mr. William Wat- 
son, and Mrs. Danske Dandridge. 

The English Illustrated for April has a slight account of the 
engraver and poet W. J. Linton, by Fred. G. Kitton. It is illus- 
trated with some early engravings which give little notion of Mr. 
Linton’s later style of work, and the best of his early works, the 
Madonna and Child, after a drawing by Raphael, is not among 
them. There is a portrait utilized as frontispiece to the number. 
“What-promises ‘to be an interesting series of articles on Harrow 
School is begun with one on its history by H. Montague Butler and 
one on ‘ Athletics’ by Philip H. Martineau.:»Fhey “are excellently 

- illustrated with in-door: out-door views. ‘Girlhood in Italy’ is 
written»of by Fanny Zampini Salazaro, who bewails the condition 
of the girls belonging to the middle-class people of the towns and 
finds the rude life of the peasant girls in many ways preferable. 
Hon. George Curzon, M. P., writes of the ‘ Monasteries of Meteora,’ 
that is to say, of the-air, in Northern Greece, and C. M. Newton 
illustrates them and the way of getting-in and out by means of a 
net hauled up by a windlass. 


It is a strong, determined face, that of the Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes, 

which looks out upon the reader from the first page of the May 

Review of Reviews. This portrait was drawn expressly for the 

American issue of the Review, and it is a thoroughly creditable 

piece of work. Among the other portraits of the number are those 

of Senator Warner Miller, President of the Nicaragua Canal Co., 

and Chief Engineer Menocal; the late Prince Jerome Napoleon, 

x the late Herr Windthorst, Sir John Macdonald, the late Dr. Howard 

Crosby, the late. Lawrence Barrett, Dr. W. S. Rainsford and Gen. 

Lloyd Bryce. The Character Sketch deals with ‘Three Empire 

Builders’—Sir John Macdonald, Sir Henry Parkes and the Hon. Cecil 

Rhodes. Several pages of this number are given up to selections 

from an address on ‘The Reunion of Christendom,’ by Mr. W. T. 

Stead. An interesting sketch of Gen. Bryce and The North Ameri- 

_ ¢an Review has the place of honor among the reviews of the cur- 

rent magazines. All the striking features of Mr. Stead’s monthly 

are noticeable in this issue, together with new features designed 

especially for American readers, and furnished’by the American 

editor, Dr. Albert Shaw: Like the April number, that for May .is 
much fairer to look upon than its English original. 


A portrait of Capt. Niels Hoffmeyer is the frontispiece of the 
May Popular Science Monthly, which contains also a biographical 
sketch of the late Danish—-meteorologist. “Dr. Andrew D. White 

_ writes of “Miracles and Medicine,’ in his Warfare of Science series; 
and the Duke of Argyll’s ‘ Prof. Huxley on the Warpath ’ is con- 
cluded, the author appealing to geo for evidence of an inunda- 
tion such as is described in the-story of Noah’s Flood, and to arch- 
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_ wology for support of the general truth of Bible history. In an ar- 
ticle on the ‘ Evolution of Patent Medicine,’ Lee J. Ven: traces the 


human weakness for mysterious cures from the days of saintly 
relics down to the ‘medicine-men’ of our own time. The Zuiti 
and their games, artificial ice-making, the Mexican Messiah, the 
French Institute and sundry other topics as dissimilar to these as 
these are unlike each other, are discussed by various ccntributors. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Volume IT. of the ‘ Combe iae ’ Shakespeare.—The second 
volume of the new ‘ Cambridge’ Shakespeare comes out promptly, 
if not ahead of time, and contains ‘Much Ado,’ ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost,’ ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
and ‘As you Like It.’ The revision shows the same scholarly care 
and skill that were evident in the first volume. The foot-notes 
giving the various readings of the early editions and modern critics 
and commentators are invaluable for reference, and not without 
interest to the cynical reader who-may be inclined to sneer at the 
many asinine attempts to ‘emend* what Shakespeare undoubtedly 
wrote. Dr. Furnivall, in a review of the former volume in a Lon- 
don journal, well says :— 

Alas! in looking through its foot-notes, one sees not only one’s own 
failures, long ago repented of, but all the lamentable guesses of men 
whom one has cursed so fervently from time to time for their attempts 
to chase the native beauty from the Swan of Avon’s song. The record- 
ing angel, in the form of the Vice-Master of Trinity, _ jotted down 
all these sins, and his record often makes one shudder. Still, amon: 
his items-are all the needful and accepted corrections of the scribes on 
‘printers who blundered Shakespeare’s text, and many ingenious sugges- 
tions for those editors who prefer Shakespeare adulterated by emenders’ 
rw to Shakespeare pure—that is, as pure as we can expect to get 

Im.,. ‘ 

The same keen critic finds fault with Mr. Wright for varying 
from the old editions in not contracting participles of verbs ending 
in ¢ as he does thoseof other verbs. For instance, /oved when pro- 
nounced as one syllable is not printed /ov'd, but ¢a/k'd is so printed, 
Hudson, Furness, and some other recent editors follow the same 
rule; Dyce, Grant White, the ‘Henry Irving’ edition, and others 
contract all such participles alike. This seems to me the better way, 
and I have taken it in my own edition. The one reason for using 
the contracted forms is to indicate the pronunciation; and not te 
do it with verbs ending in ¢ is to leave pronunciation doubtful 
unless, as in a few editions, an accent is placed ovar the e¢ when it 
forms a separate syllable—which, to my thinking, disfigures the 
text. Dr. Furnivall gives a good illustration of the evil-of this mod- 
ernization or falsification of the old text from “The Tempest,’ v. 1. 
309, where Mr. Wright prints ‘Of these our dear beloved solem- 
nised.” Uncritical readers, and some who think themselves critical, 
will render this in modern fashion as ‘ belovéd solemnis’d’; but, as 
Mr. Wright notes at the end of the play, the folio has ‘ belov’d,” 
and ‘solemnised’ is to be pronounced, as the analogy of certain 
other passages indicates, ‘ solémnised ’—that is, four syllables with 
the accent on the second. ’ 

In ‘ The Tempest,’ by the way, Mr. Wright regards the Masque, 
with the lines that introduce and dismiss it (iv. 1. 60-147), as from 
another pen than Shakespeare’s. ‘Surely,’ as Dr, Furnivall sug- 
gests, ‘ some notice and justification of this should have been given 
in the general preface or a separate introduction to the play.’ It is 
curious that, in the second volume, no hint is given that the Hy- 
men part in ‘As You Like It’ (v. 4) is probably—for myself, I 
should say certainly—an interpolation. Like the vision in ‘Cym- 
beline’ (v. 4), and the Hecate passages in ‘Macbeth’ (iii. 5. and 
iv. 1), it bears the marks of its spuriousness upon its face. But the 
‘Tempest’ interlude is not unworthy of Shakespeare ; and, unlike 
the others that I have mentioned, it is closely interwoven with the 
text. Prospero has promised the lovers ‘some vanity of his arty 
and if a theatrical pageant Of some kind does not follow the famous 
oa , ‘Our revels now are ended,’ etc. (iv. 1. 148-158), which 

r. Wright does not reject, and which-noOne would dare to-take 
away from Shakespeare—who else could have written it ?—is inex- 
plicable, unless on the absurd supposition that.the dramatist left it 


the spirits in obedience to Prospero’s command to Ariel to sum- 
mon them for ‘such another trick’ as the happy scene (iii. 3). 
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“ to the manager of the theatre to introduce some ‘dumb show’ of 


It is to be noted, moreover, that ‘The Tempest’ is one of the 
shortest of the plays, containing only 2065 lines (‘Globe’ edition 
numbering) —the very shortest, indeed, except the early ‘Comedy 


of Errors,’ which has bet 


78 lines. Some critics have thought 


that a part of the play onal have been lost ; but it is difficult to see’ 


where scenes or parts of scenes could be added. 


Its brevity ap- 
pears to be due to the simplicity of the plot. Some portions seem 
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to be.somewhat ‘spun out,’ so to speak (the first hundred lines of 
ii, 1, for instance, which are more like mere ‘ padding’ than one 
often finds in S: ’s undoubted work), in order to make the 
play long enough for ‘the two hours’ traffic of the stage ’(‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ue). : 

It is only, however, on a few little points like this that one can 
find fault with the ‘Cambridge’ S . Dr. Furnivall 
speaks for all students of the dramatist when he says :— 

We recognize the admirable and careful work that Mr. Aldis Wright 
has bestowed upon it; and we congratulate him on being alive and 
well to produce the revised edition of this famous work, which he attd 
his friends have made an absolute necessity to every earnest student of 
Shakespeare’s text. 


‘2 Henry IV. in the Bankside Edition.—The thirteenth volume 
of the Bankside edition deals with ‘2 Henry IV.,’ which, like ‘1 
Henry IV.,’ is edited by Mr. W.-H. Fleming. The quarto of 1600 
is the text, set face to. face with that of the folio of 1623, each con- 
taining some passages which are wanting in the other. As the ed- 
itor remarks in his introduction, ‘the passages in the quarto which 
are ing in the folio are found almost always in the Falstaff 
scenes,’ while those which are in the folio but omitted in the quarto 
‘are in every instance in the historical scenes.’ He adds :—‘ This 
* would seem to imply that the wit of Falstaff was more popular 

with the theatre-goers than’ the more serious accounts ‘ef the re- 
bellion, Shakespeare the theatre-manager recognized this, and 
when revising for s representation the manuscript of Shake- 
speare the dramatist he omitted much of the latter.’ This assumes, 
andé with much probability, that ‘the quarto represents the acted 
play, the folio the play as originally written.’ 

Mr. Fleming is almost certainly right, also, in believing that ‘2 
Henry TX,,’ though not printed until 1600, was written immediate- 
ly after ‘ Ne IV.” and before the entry of the latter on the 





Stationers” Registers in February, 1598; for that entry shows that 
the name of @ldcastle, which was originally applied to Falstaff in 
both plays (as4s evident from the fact that in the 1600 quarto of 
‘2 Henry IV.,”. the prefix O/d’ is retained before one of his 
speeches), had already been changed to Falstaff. 

Another question discussed by Mr. Fleming is whether Falstaff 
was intended a8 a caricature of Sir John Oldcastle, as the London 
public evidently assumed ; and the decision to which he comes, 
that Shakespeare had no such design, seems to me fully justified. 
Nor did the dramatist, in-changing the name to Falstaff, intend to 
reflect upon Sir John Fastolf. As-Mr. Fleming says :—‘ The misap- 
prehension arose originally out of the bitter fanaticism current at 
that time. Shakespeare, from his lofty elevation of thought and 
feeling, regarded serenely these conflicts of sectarians. He cared 
nothing for them, was uninfluenced by them....Hence, when he 

rceived the error into which the public was led by the name of 

ir John Oldcastle, he withdrew that and substituted therefor Sir_ 
John Falstaff. The character (and the name as well) was wholl 
original withthe dramatist. lt was his own creation. “Tt is ideal, 
not real. His purpose in the conception of it was, simply and 
purely, artistic.’ 





Boston, Letter 


THAT the coming celebratjgn of the birthday of Robert Brown- 
ing, by the Browning Club of Boston, will be very interesting may 
be prophesied after a glance at the names of those who will-attend 
as guests. There will be Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and her daughter 
Mrs, Maud Howe Elliott, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett and Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, together with Mr, W. D. Howells, the Rev. Dr. 
Phillips’Brooks, the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, Prof. C. C. Everett, Mr. B. 

- J. Lang, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney and Mr. Howard M. Ticknor. 
Miss Mary M. Cohen, President of the Philadelphia Browning 
Society, and Miss ‘Harriet ‘M. Mills, Secretary of the Syracuse 
Browning Society, will be present as delegates from those societies. 
Letters of regret will be read from Messrs. George William ‘Cur- 
tis, James Russell Lowell, Edmund Clarence Stednian, Francis 
Parkman, Robert C.Winthrop and Richard Watson Gilder, Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness, Profs. Charles Eliot Norton and Hiram 
Corson, the Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, Mrs, Margaret 

- Deland and Miss Jeannette L. Gilder. Dr.Oliver Wendell Holmes 
also. has been obliged to send regrets, but it is understood that 
his letter of reminiscences will prove one of the entertaining features 
of the after-dinner exercises. Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 


son will ide. = é 

Miss Gainey has a the appointment of city poet for the 
memorial exercises to held by the municipal government in 
honor of Gen. Sherman on the fourth of June. A more fitting ap- 
~--~peintment could not be made from the younger ranks of Boston... 
writers. Miss Guiney’s poem for the city’s Grant Memorial of 1885 
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' clearly that she could appropriately eulogize in verse the 
f a war era, even if she were too young to remember those 
events distinctly; while her family associations have given her a 
claim upon the soldiers’ regard. Among the Massachusetts troops 
there fought no braver man than her father, Mr. Patrick R. Guiney,a 
private who rose to be Brigadier-General, and whose heroic leader- 
po if told in story would fill a volume of romance. In the 
Wilderness he received a wound from which the surgeons declared 
recovery to be impossible, affirming that it would be merely 


* torture to test the one slender thread of hope, the extraction of the 
But the soldier insisted on the operation, and by his cool-_ 


bullet. 
ness of nerve saved his own life. Miss Guiney must have been less 
than five of age when she first saw camp life, yet the im- 
Laep ewe it made upon her young fancy has been vividly recorded 
n her sketch, ‘A Child in Camp. 

It is interesting to note the influence John Boyle O'Reilly has had 
upon Boston literature by his encouragement to writers of talent. 

iss Guiney’s first poem was published in his paper, The Plot; 
while two other authors who have just been selected as the poets 
of a second approaching memorial found their earliest recognition 
in the columns of the same paper. Mrs. Mary E. Blake, who like 
Miss Guineys mrtune first under a nom-de-plume, writing 
‘ Marie” as: the signature_ to. her? Psve¢; s while Miss Guiney 
wrote ‘“P. O. L.,’ is to be the poet at i 
Admiral Porter. Seven rs ago she acted in a similar 
at the Wendell Phillips Memorial. gene odist at the 
Memorial will be Mr. Henry O'Meara: 

Mr. O’Meara’s appointment follows very quickly upon the publi- 
catiorr of his ‘ Ballads of America.’ On the 14th of May Boston is 
to pay its tribute to the gallant naval commander ; and by that-time, 
I am told by the publishers, scarcely a copy of the first €éition of 
Mr. O’Meara’s book will remain unsold. A second edition is al- 
ready in preparation. Mr. O'Meara belongs to the younger school 
of Boston poets. He is a native of St. Johns, and is a brother of 
the brilliant journalist and young Republican leader, Mr, Stephen 
O'Meara, ex-President of the Press Club. Mr. Henry O’Meara’s 
literary work on The Pilot won for him the personal friendship of 
O'Reilly and continued his relations with his classmate of St. Dun- 
stan’s College, Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, O'Reilly's assistant and 
successor. 

The forthcoming posthumous work of the Rev. Henry Bernard 
Carpenter is to have an introduction by Mr. Roche, who was an in- 
timate friend of the late pastor of the Hollis Street Church. In his 
introduction he is to give a sketch of Mr. Carpenter's life and char- 
acter. The book is to beissued by J. G. Cupples about the first of 
May. It will be called ‘A Poet’s Last Songs,’ and will include 
-twenty unpublished sonnets and lyrics. A portrait.ofMrneCarpen- 
ter, taken by his friend Benjamin Kimball:a*few weeks prior to his 
‘death, will form the frontispiece ~~ 

The death-of Mr. Samuel Lancaster Gerry, on Sunday, came 
after a single month’s-illness. Although famed as a landscape- 
painter, He’ couldé~claim appreciation as a writer, and his recent 
magazine article on ‘ Old Masters of Boston,’ which proved so in- 
teresting, was to have been followed, I am told, by others of sim- 
ilar style. “Mr. Gerry was one of the founders of the Boston Art 
Club, and one of its earlier Presidents. He was ever an ardent 
lover of the beautiful in this world, and with his intense religious 
feeling almost worshipped nature as a glorious creation of God. 
One of his paintings, the ‘Land of Beulah,’ was bequeathed to 
Wesleyan University by the late Isaac Rich. Another, which hung 
for years in the parlors of the Central Club, brought to its painter 
in a unique way the sum of $500. The incident has never before 
been told in print. The Club, desiring to secure ‘The Pasture 
Gate,’ partly as a tribute of regard for Mr. Gerry, organized a raffle, 
each man to contribute $40. The winner was to give the picture 
to the Club, and in returnwas to have a year’s dues remitted. 
Gen. A. P. Martin, Col. Charles W, Wilder, Col. ‘J. H. Benton, 
Mr. Frangis M. Stanwood, Mr. Samuel D. Crane, Mr. George O. 
Carpenter and Mr. Phineas Pierce were among the contesfants, but 
the winner was Col. Charles Gordon Greene, the Nestor of the 
Club. Col. Greene turned his fifty dollars into champagne, that the 
Club might celebrate the acquisition of the painting. 

BosTON, April 28, 1891. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


he Lounger 
A ger 


The Strand Magazine continues its portraits of celebrities at all 
ages. In the current number among others we have Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley from the age of nineteen to the present day ; and curiously 
weak the former is more like him as he is now than any of the 
intermediate ones of the series, which can hardly be said to resem- 
ble him at all, One taken at the age of thirty-one looks more like 
“the tenor of an Italian opera company than the discoverer of Dr. 
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Livingstone and the sources of the Nile. The hair lies in thick 
ringlets on the head, save for one little curl which hangs coquet- 
tishly over the forehead. It is not at all the head with the strong 
features and straight, short hair pictured immediately below it. 





THERE HAVE recently been published as news telegrams in New 
York papers certain startling items concerning the Bible prophe- 
cies, based upon the calculations of an instructor at Yale. These 
telegrams, I sincerely hope, have made the judicious authorities of 
that College grieve as much as they have made others grieve. The 
accomplished army officer, now connected with Yale, who seems to 
be responsible for them, or for the statements contained in them, 
is, 1 am told, a very good sort of fellow, with what may be called 
a prophetical ‘fad.’ Everybody who knows this excellent young 
man knows his absorption in studies and calculations of this na- 
ture. They are very ingenious and perfectly harmless calculations, 
I dare say, when confined to the family circle. But when their re- 
sults are sent forth to the world with the guasz endorsement of a 

reat University—an endorsement, of course, which both the calcu- 
ator and the University would promptly disclaim,—they are, not 
to put too fine a point upon it, absurd and pernicious. Certain 
minds with a talent for arithmetic, and a love for the coincidental 
and the magical, will always delight in treating the Bible, as well 
as Shakespeare, Dante and other ‘world literatures,’ in the way 
that the Yale instructor—who is not employed there for that pur- 
pose—treats certain facts of the Bible. There is a scholarly side 
to this sort of thing; there is also a nonsensical, sensational and 
superstitious side. No good will come to Yale by seeming to 
countenance this kind of prophetical criticism, no matter how inno- 
cent and devout may be the young man who indulges in it. 





HAS ANY MAN in America, the Lounger would like to know, the 
art of presiding at a social gathering that George William Curtis 
has? Where else is there—for just this social office —his equal in 
dignity, grace, tact and the oratory exactly needed for the occasion ? 
While pausing for an answer, I may remark that I happened to see 
no notice in the press of the most important thing said by Theo- 
dore Thomas at the farewell and auf Weredersehen dinner given to 
him recently at Delmonico’s, at which Mr. Curtis presided. Mr. 
Thomas said that we had learned in New York properly to 
appreciate all the great composers except Brahms and Wagner: 

ms we underestimated, and Wagner we overestimated. 
While he honored Wagner, he-did not think he should dominate 
the concert hall (as Wagner himself said, though he did not live up 
to it). Mr. Thomas added that he wanted to see in America more 
love for music and less mere hero-worship. Before this he had 
highly praised, among others, the late Mr. Bergmann; who, he 
declared, had ‘ gone to pieces’ in New York, for lack of proper 
support, and because there was then ‘ no Chicago to go to’! 





Most of the speakers seemed to be ‘casting an anchor to wind- 
ward,’ so to speak—throwing out hopes for Mr. Thomas's return. 
But Mr. Carnegie appeared to think that he was going to a great 
field of usefulness in the West, and that revolutions of that sort do 
not turn backward. 





AN ENGLISHMAN hands me a letter written by the late armless 
and legless Arthur M. Kavanagh, to whom I referred a week or 
two ago, and to whom the leading review in this week’s Critzc is 
devoted. The letter was written from Borris House, Mr. Kavanagh’s 
Irish home, in 1868, and the writing, while not as neat as that fac- 
similed for the Life published by Macmillan & Co., is quite as legi- 
ble. I wish that all of my correspondents wrote as plain a hand. 
The gentleman who owns the letter says that he has often seen Mr. 
Kavanagh carried into the House of Commons and deposited in 
his seat. His recollection of him is that of ‘a mere trunk, on 
which was a gigantic head, with a rather ferocious face.’ Special 
privileges were granted him in the House: ithe entrance of his ser- 
vant, who brought him in and took him out; another, permission 
to speak sitting. When on horseback he was strapped in the 
saddle. He was certainly an extraordinary man, so handicapped 
to have run the race of life with such success. 





‘WAS MR. R. L, STEVENSON’S recently published “ Ballads ” as 
complete as the author intended?’ asks The Pall Mall Gazette. ‘I 
believe that a book of my ballads is just out in London,’ he is re- 
ported to have said, ‘and I am sorry for it; but I had kept the 
press standing so long that I gave my publishers the choice of go- 
ing ahead with the book, or waiting for more matter, and I fear 
the extra matter did not reach them in time.’ So far as the Scrib- 
ner edition is concerned, I think I may say that it is complete. 
The type was kept locked up for six months while the proofs 
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passed back and forth over the ocean. ‘The fact seems to be,’ 
The Pall Mail observes, ‘ that luxuriating on a lovely island in the 
Pacific amidst perpetual sunshine, with garlands of tropical flowers 
around your head, is hardly conducive to the systematic and 


punctual production of “copy.” Although Mr. Stevenson’s new 
novel—“ The Wreckers "—is now due in serial form, it is not yet- 
completed in manuscript. When the mails left, Mr. Stevenson 
was said to be pegging away at its concluding chapters in a 
Sydney hotel.’ 





‘NOT LONG AGO,’ writes Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, ‘I saw in a 
collection of epitaphs published in England the following :— 
Under this sod, 
Beneath these trees 
Lyeth the pod 
Of Solom>n Pease. 
Pease is not here 
But only his pod; 
He shelled out his soul 
Which went straight to his God. 


Now I happen to know that this is not a genuine epitaph. It was 
invented by the late Mrs. Delano Goddard, for so many years Bos- 
ton correspondent of the Worcester Sfy. Ata little gathering the 
talk fell upon epitaphs, and the company were called upon to show 
their wit in making characteristic specimens. This was Mrs. God- 
dard’s; she herself told me so. But I heard one the other day that 
is vouched for as genuine. It is to be found in Camden, Maine, 
and is carved upon the marble headstone over a pair of twins that 
died a few days after birth, having been fed on nothing but catnip 
tea. 

They tasted of life’s bitter cup, 

Refused to drink the potion up; 

They turned their little heads aside, 

Disgusted with the world, and died!’ 





‘ SPEAKINGof the manufacture of epitaphs,’ continues Mr. Dole, 
‘reminds me of an odd thing that happened years ago. The 
late Bayard Taylor, Mr. Stoddard and another well-known poet 
met once (so I was told), and began to talk about the praise that 
was lavished upon them. They agreed each to write a poem made 
up of the most arrant possible nonsense, but couched in very high- 
sounding verse, and see how it would be received. They did so, 
and were delighted to find that their efforts had been rewarded ; the 
discriminating critics discovered in them meanings worthy of those 
extracted by the maddest Browningites from the obscurest of his 
misprints.’ 





THE ARTICLE by Col. Higginson to which I referred last week 
appeared, not in The Independent, but in The Christian Union—a 
fact which shows how dangerous it is to trust to memory instead 
of marking with the paper’s name any clipping you may lay aside for 
future use. 





In October 


I DREAMED one day an army passed along 

With many-colored banners streaming free 
And many rounds of wild and marshal song ; 

In all it seemed most fair and gay to me. 
And yet, I said, they do but go to death, 

This bright array. They soon will scattered lie 
O’er hills and meadow-lands, the merry breath 

Of life all fled,—who march so proudly by. 


And then it seemed I was but dreaming half; 
For low and clear 
Beside my ear 

Rang Autumn’s mocking laugh. 


I looked, and lo! I knew it otherwise; 
I saw the gay sabaoth of the trees 
Flaunt reds and golds beneath October skies, 
And heard the stirring anthem of the breeze; 
I saw the haze like clouds of azure dust 
Afloat in air where many feet have trod ; 
I saw the iron-weed and mullen thrust 
Tall spears mid lines of gleaming golden-rod. 


There came a menace drear of winter then; 
I felt a smart 
Within my heart, 

And Autumn mocked again. 


INDIANAPOLIS. BESSIE HENDRICKS, 
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The Fine Arts 
The Society of American Artists 

MR. SARGENT'S ‘ Beatrice,’ a portrait of a child in a flowered 
sitk dress, rightfully holds the place of honor at the Thirteenth Ex- 
hibition of the Society of American Artists, at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries. Its extreme cleverness alone would entitle it to the 
sea but it is much more than mere surface painting, and this 
ittle girl will live on the canvas long after her other self grown 
up to woman’s estate. This picture would be well worth going 
to see by itself, but there are numerous other works of distinction ; 
and there.is hardly one in the exhibition that is not deserving of 
praise. Among other good portraits must be mentioned Mr. 
Chase’s of a young girl in white, in a dancing pose; Mr. Frank 
W. Benson’s of a girl in pink ; Mr. E. C. Tarbell’s ‘ Opal,’ a young 
woman partly illuminated by the red light from a shaded lamp— 
an audacious and very successful study; Mr. Thayer’s half-length 
of a girl standing; and Mr. H. O. Walker’s ‘Head of a Youn 
Girl.’ The last mentioned artist has an ideal figure of ‘ Truth,’ with 
her conventional hand-mirror, which is not up to his usual mark. 
(His ‘ David ’ has already been noticed in The Critic.) 

Neither can we praise unreservedly Mr. Kenyon Cox’s ‘ Pursuit 
of the Ideal,’ in which the pursuer in (or rather out of) a red cloak 
has been tripped up by a bush, while his Ideal, in the shape of a 
buxom, flaxen-haired beauty, shoots up to heaven as if propelled 
from a catapult, leaving the last vestige of earthly dross behind 
her in the shape of her single white garment. One must recognize 
the presence of good drawing in the foreshortened figures, and of 
decorative color and a clever arrangement of masses; but when a 
painter undertakes to tell a story, no matter how trite, he should 
avoid suggesting an altogether different one. The composition, 
too, reminds one of some Italian of the Decadence, and though 
bold, does not seem original. Mr. Cox, to our mind, has done 
much better in his ‘May,’ which is a simple study of the nude. 
Mr. J. Alden Weir has, perhaps, likewise stumbled over an allegory 
in his ‘Open Book.’ That the young woman’s déshadille and the 
open volume on her lap are intended, between them, to convey 
some meaning seems clear, but it is not so clear what the meaning 
can be. The tonesare a trifle chalky, and the drawing is character- 
less. 

Mr. W. A. Coffin’s ‘The Rain’ is an excellent study of atmos- 
pheric effect. The deluge coming on over the low hill and across 
the level foreground is painted with realizing subtlety and force. 
But it is not a picture. There are many good landscape studies in 
the exhibition which show that the artists are careless about com- 
position, even to the extent of not troubling to find subjects naturally 
well composed. Doubtless it is better to study an effect as 
thoroughly as Mr. Coffin has done than to produce the conven- 
tional studio landscape ; but composition should not be neglected. 
It is well to begin with nature; but one should go on with art. 
Mr. George H. Bogert’s ‘Mist and Sunshine * on the banks of a 
French river, is a brilliant bit of painting; the late D. M. Bunker’s 
‘ Clover Field,’ Mr. H. W. Butler’s ‘ Breakers,’ Mr. John S. Con- 
way’s ‘Monte Gennaro,’ a clever little study of luxuriant fore- 
ground foliage; Mr. Ruger Donoho’s ‘ Edge of the Clearing,’ with 
red scrub-oaks flaming in the sunlight ; Childe Hassam’s ‘ Moon- 
light ’ over rocks and sea, and ‘Midsummer’ sunshine on sea and 

ppies ; John Lafarge’s ey er ey & mountain s in the 

awaiian Islands, Will. H. Low’s ‘A Woodland Glade,’ with 
figures; Mr. Frank A. Luques’s ‘A French Garden,’ Mr. W. L. 
Metcalt’s ‘Summer Afternoon,’ looking over the tiled roofs of a 
French village; Mr. Walter Nettleton’s ‘ Breton Lane in Winter,’ 
deep in snow; Mr. Chas. A. Platt’s equally successful ‘ Winter 
Landscape’ and New Hampshire Meadows in Winter,’ Mr. D. W. 
Tryon’s ‘A Sketch’ of meadows with blue gentians in the fore- 
gues. Mr. F. P. Vinton’s evening effect ‘On the Loing, France,’ 

r. Henry C. White’s ‘ Birches’ and Mr. John L. Breck’s ‘ Wood- 
land Brook,’ full as an emerald of green reflections, all merit 
detailed descriptions, if space were to be had. 

Mr. T. W. Dewing’s ‘Spring ’—young women in an upland field 
mag flowers—is exquisite in color and well composed out of 

ew elements. Childe Hassam’s ‘Electric Light’ on snow and 
cabmen, and Mr. Tarbell’s ‘A Girl in Striped Gown’ cannot be 
a over, though many things must be. Nor must Mr. 

unker’s portrait of his wife—his last work—which has been 
bought by the Society and certain non-professional friends of the 
painter for presentation to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. This 
is draped in black. There is a notable show of sculpture. Mr. 
St. Gaudens’s portrait in low relief of Miss Violet Sargent, Mr. 
Boyle’s two portrait busts, Mr. Dallin’s ‘Awakening of Spring,’ 
Mr D.C. French’s portrait busts, and Mr. Edmund A. Stewardson’s 

‘ Bather ’ are excellent works. 
It is hoped that the next exhibition of the Society will take place 
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Mr, Shirlaw’s Paintings at the Century Ciub 

AT AN EXHIBITION of oil-paintings and water-colors by Mr. 
Walter Shirlaw, at the Century Club, there are about one hundred 
examples ranging from studies made many depen ago at Munich to 
very recent work. The latter shows that t inter has not re- 
mained uninfluenced by the general progress of his art towards the 
use of clearer tones and a a ce key of color. His sketches in 
Montana, of landscapes with hastily indicated figures, and several 
of his decorative compositions contrasted with his large picture 
‘ Sheep-shearing,’ show a very great advance in rendering light 
and atmosphere ; and a closer attention to values has resulted in 
more satisfactory modelling. But his special gifts are now what 
they always have been—a decorative swing of line and a rare 

wer of catching the expression, in both face and figure, of the 
ullest enjoyment of life. Nothing can be much finer in both 
respects than his upright panels ‘Sleep’ and ‘Night.’ A certain 
rich and luscious coloration which harmonizes very well with his 
peculiar draughtsmanship is more marked in smaller pictures, such 
as ‘ The Toilette’ and ‘ A Sunflower.’ 





Fans at the Grolier Club 

THE GROLIER CLUB, having exhausted the world of books, has 
fallen back upon fans for the material of its latest exhibition. A 
number of private collectors have temporarily given up their chief 
treasures to make up the show of artistic fans now disposed about 
its rooms. The materials are sandal-wood, gold lacquer, ivory, 
tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, etc. The French fans of the reigns 
of Louis XIV., XV. and XVI. are the most artistic. Some are 
painted with Bible scenes or classical subjects on silk, others are 
decorated in vernis Martin, or are carved and gilded in the affected 
Chinese taste of the eighteenth century. There are English fans, 
Revolutionary fans, a fan with portraits of Lafayette and Marie 
Antoinette, and a collection of engraved designs for fans lent by 
Mr. S. P. Avery. The exhibitors are Mrs. J. W. Pinchot, Mrs. 
Josephine May, Mrs. F. Rhinelander Jones, Mrs. Francklyn, Miss 

zarus, Miss Breese, Miss C. Furniss, Mrs. R. M. Hunt, Mrs. 
Marquand, Mrs. Pierre Barlow, Mrs. S. P. Avery, Mrs. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, Mrs. Bowdoin, Miss _— Mrs. Sidney Webster, Mr. 
Robert Hoe, Mr. Peter Marié, Tiffany & Co., Howard & Co., gna 
Mr. Woernicke. 





The Metropolitan Museum Petition 


WE HAVE already called attention to the fact that the followin 
petition is being widely circulated in this city:—‘ The undersigne 
residents of New York join in petitioning the Trustees of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art to open the Museum to the public on 
Sunday afternoons.’ Considerably more than 10,000 signatures 
have been appended to this appeal, and it is heartily to be mA 
that it will receive the favorable attention of the body to which it 
is addressed. The Rev. Charles H. Eaton of the Church of the 
Paternity has strongly endorsed the movement from his pulpit, and 
so has the Rev. Dr. Heber Newton. There can be no argument 
against it that would not hold equally well against the opening of 
the parks on Sunday. The parks have to be policed on that day as 
well as, if not more than, on others; yet it is not urged that they 
should be closed, in order to permit the policemen to go to church. 
The hardship would be even less in the case of the attendants at 
the Museum, for they would be able to attend religious services in 
the morning or evening, if they so desired. 

It is understood that comparatively few working people visit the 
Museum in the evening, when they might do so, if they wished ; 
and this fact has been brought up as an indication that the Museum 
would not be generally visited by the same class of people if it were 
open on Sunday afternoons. It myst be remembered, however, 
that after a long and hard day’s work one is usually too fatigued 
to undertake a journey to Central Park, and the 7] oe 
exercise of viewing the treasures displayed in a large Museum like 
the Metropolitan. On Sunday afternoon, on the contrary, tens of 
thousands of such people are actually in the Park, and a very large 
percentage of that number would doubtless jump at the chance of 
seeing the — and other works of art housed in the building 
of which they themselves are part owners. The decision of this 
question rests with the Trustees, who are at liberty to remove their 
collections from the City’s building, if they see fit. It is unlikely, 
however, that they will take so extreme a course, even to avoid 
losing certain legacies, actual or prospective, which, it is under- 
stood, are conditioned upon the-Museum’s not being opened on 
the first day of the week. 
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From a*circular issued in connection with the petition, we ex- 
tract these words :— . 

President Henry G. Marquand, at the opening of the southern wing 
of the Museum, said :—‘ It is the object of the Trustees to provide instruc- 
tion for the industrialclasses. This building is as much intended for the 
humblest artisan in wood and metals as for the most luxurious patron of the 
fine arts.’ Andon the same occasion Vice-President Wm. C. Prime said: 


—‘ Here the poor shall be happy.’ We contend for the Sunday opening __ the st: 


of the Museum in order that it may become a more universal and more 
available means of ‘ public education’ than it can be now. We want it 
open on Sundays, so that ‘the industrial classes’ can have a chance to 
go there and be instructed and ‘the poor’ to go and be made happy: 
The ‘industrial classes’ and ‘the poor’ work six days in the week, 
and only on Sunday have they sufficient time and adequate strength of 
body and freshness of mini to go to the Museum and there find pleasure 
and profit. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE following subscriptions were received by Treasurer Wm. 
R. Stewart, 54 William Street, during the week ending April 25 :— 

$200 ;—John B. Trevor. 

$150:—R. H. Macy & Co. (additional). 

$100 each :—Mrs. Woodbury Langdon, Otis Bros. & Co. (addi- 
tional), James Slater (additional). 

$75 :—H. T. Livingston (additional). 

$50 each :—Frederick deP. Foster (additional), Sweetser, Pem- 
brook & Co. (additional). 

$25 each :—John Pettit, A. L. Ashman (additional). 

$13.90 :—Cash-box returns. : 

Total subscriptions to April 25, $99,518.63. Amount still needed, 
$16,481.37. 





Notes 


READERS of Zhe Critic who have wondered who the new 
Boston correspondent is, whose letters in the April numbers of this 
aper have appeared over the initial ‘W,’ will be interested in 
ening that the successor of the lamented Mr. Alexander 
Young, is Mr. Charles Edgar Lewis Wingate of the Boston 

‘ournal, author of ‘An Impossible Possibility’ and ‘Can Such 

hings Be?’ Mr. Wingate is a Harvard A.B. (1883), and a con- 
tributor to Lippincott's,: Belford’s, Our Little Ones, etc. He 
continues his sketches ‘of Shakespeare’s heroines on the stage 
by following his article on ‘Famous Hermiones,’ published in the 
January Cosmopolitan, with an article in the May issue on ‘ The 
Cleopatras of the Stage.’ 


—M. Paul Blouét (‘Max O'Rell”) will leave Europe in October 


next for a third lecture tour of six months in the United States, to . 


be immediately followed by a twelve months’ tour in the Australian 
colonies. This will be his farewell tour. 

To-morrow’s publications in the a of the McClure syn- 
dicate will include a paper by Prof. James Bryce on the international 
questions involved in the New Orleans lynching, Lord Wolseley’s 
article on Gen. Sherman, and essays or fiction by Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs. Stevenson, Hag- 
gard, Conan Doyle and Marion Crawford. 


—Geo. Routledge & Sons have now ready the thirteenth edition 
of ‘Men and Women of the Time,’ brought down to date by Mr. 
George Washington Moon. 

—‘ The Maid of Honor,’ a new novel by the Hon. Lewis Wing- 
field, is to be published immediately by D. Appleton & Co. Al- 
though the French Revolution furnishes the background of the 
novel, it is understood to be a story of general rather than histori- 
cal interest, with a climax of great power. 

—D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘ We Ail,’ by Octave Thanet, an 
illustrated book, in their series of ‘Good Books for Young Read- 
ers’; ‘ Tourmalin’s Time Cheques,’ by F. Anstey ; ‘ From Sunshine 
to Shadow,’ by the Marquis of Lorne ; ‘ Consequences,’ a novel by 
Egerton Castle; Baldwin’s ‘Applied Psychol and Art of 
Teaching’; Herbart’s ‘ Psychology’; ‘A Descriptive Guide-Book 
to Canada,’ including full accounts of the opportunities for sports- 
men and tourists, by Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, the ; and 
‘North America,’ being Vol. XV. of Reclus’s ‘The Earth and Its 
Inhabitants.’ ; 

—The father of Rudyard Kipling is about to publish a book en- 
titled ‘Beast and Man in India.’ It will contain nearly 150 illus- 
trations. Mr. Kipling has traveled and sketched in nearly every 
part of India. é 

—At the second and last of the Authors’ Readings for the bene- 
fit of the Young Women’s Christian Association, last week, Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, editor of The Christian Union, introduced 
the speakers —Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Robert Underwood Johnson, 
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Frank R. Stockton, Samuel L. Clemens, Will Carleton and John 
Kendrick Bangs. Prof. Boyesen read a short sketch, ‘The Little 
Chap’; Mr, Johnson three poems,‘ A Spring Prelude,’ ‘As a Bell 
in a Chime *and ‘ Love’s in the Calendar’; and Mr. Bangs a selec- 
tion from an unpublished work called ‘ The Idiot at the Breakfast- 
Table.’ Mr. Carieton’s recitation of his poem, ‘The Death Bridge 
of the Tay,’ was loudly range and Mark Twain, after relating 

ory of ‘A Scotch-Irish Christening,’ was forced to tell his 
whistling story to satisfy his hearers. Mr. Stockton read a scene 
from his story, ‘ The Squirrel Inn.” 


—Lord Houghton is following in his father’s footsteps, and is on 
the point of bringing out a volume of ‘Stray Verses,’ Mr. Murray 
being the publisher. 

—Mr. E. L. Burlingame, editor of Scribner's Magazine, sailed 
for Europe with his wife on the Augusta Victoria, which left New 
York on Thursday of this week. He goes for a brief holiday. Mr. 
John D. Champlin, Jr., sailed on the same ship, with the intention 
of travelling in Germany, Belgium and Holland until June, when 
he will go to London. About the end of the month he will join 
Mr. Carnegie in a trip to Scotland, where he will pass what is left 
of the summer. Mr. F. N. Doubleday, the business manager of 
Scribner's, returned last Saturday from a sojourn of several months 
in Europe. : 

“—The American Museum of Natural History has been enriched 
by a library containing almost 11,000 volumes, valued at $15,000— 
the gift of Mrs. M. Schuyler Elliot, widow of Dr. S. Lowell Elliot, 
and intended as a memorial to her husband, who was a well-known 
entomologist. 


—The memoirs of Jenny Lind were published in London on 
April 23. They are edited by Canon Holland and W. S. Rockstro 
from letters, documents and diaries belonging to her husband. The 
two volumes give her history up to the time of her marriage. In early 
life she had a strong antipathy to a dramatic career. Writing to 
her father in 1842 she expressed the desire that God would save 
her from being obliged to sing on the stage. During her whole 
life there was a gradual increase of religious feeling, which doubt- 
less induced her early retirement from the stage. The work in- 
cludes accounts of the singer written by the Queen and Mme. 
Schumann ; it also gives the cadenzas which the singer employed, 
and her correspondence with Mendelssohn. A footnote contains 
an account of Jenny Lind’s chief public appearances after her fate- 
ful journey to America. 


—It is about three years since Mr. Charles L. Webster withdrew 
from the firm which bears his name, and the ill-health which led 
to his retirement caused his death last Sunday, at a comparatively 
early age. He was a civil engineer, and for some time was asso- 
ciated with Samuel L. Clemens (‘ Mark Twain’), his wife’s uncle, 
in the engraving business. In 1884 Mr. Clemens and Mr. Webster 
formed’the house-of Chas. L. Webster & Co., Mr. Webster also 
acting as agent for the publishing-house of James R. Osgood & 
Co/ The first book they brought out was Mark Twain's ‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn.’ The next was the Grant Memoirs, which made the 
firm famous. This was followed by the McClellan Memoirs and 
the Life of Pope Leo XIII. In 1887 Mr. Webster visited the 
Pope, who conferred upon him the title of Chevalier of the Order of 
Pius IX. Since his retirement he had lived, with his wife and 
children, at Fredonia, N.Y. His place in the firm was taken by Mr. 
Fred. J. Hall, who had been connected with it ever since it was es- 
tablished. Since its reorganization the hquse has published, among 
other works, the ‘Library of American Literature,’ by Mr. Sted- 
man and Miss Hutchinson, and the Sheridan and Sherman Me- 
moirs. f 

—Mr. Frederick W. Christern, who died on Friday, April 24, at 
his home, 410 West 2oth Street, was one of the oldest foreign 
booksellers in this country, having been born in Lauenberg, Ger- 
many, in 1817, He came to’America in 1850 and went into busi- 
ness as a bookseller in confection with his brother-in-law, Mr. Ru- 
dolph Garrigue, now President of the Germania Fire Insurance Co. 
In 1852 he established a store in Philadelphia, but returned to New 
York in 1857, where He has resided ever since. His place at 254 
Fifth Avenue has long been a resort for literary and scientific men. 
He leaves a wife and two daughters. His niece is Mrs. Leypoldt of 

The Publishers’ Weekly. 

—The annual Washington meeting of the American Tract 
Society was held last Sunday evening in the First Congregational 
Church, Ex-Justice William Strong, President of the ‘Society, 
poe and addresses were made by Justice Brewer of the 

preme Court, and the Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary of the 

iety. The Society's receipts for the year were, in round num- 
bers, $305,000, The Society has issued, in the sixty-six years of 
its existerice, 7,583 distinct publications in this country and 4,593 
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* 
im fo countries. It has just completed fifty years of colporter 


work, during which the number of volumes 

been 15,560,245; public cyan. Y addressed, 466,750; families — 

visited, 15,630,020 ; families found without the Bible, 691,816. Its 

a iations for work in foreign fields have amounted to more 
an $700,000, 

—A number of well-known actors and actresses are to take part 
in a performance of ‘ As You Like It’ on the lawn at Castle Point, 
Hoboken—the Stevens homestead,—on Tuesday afternoon, June 
16. The beneficiaries are to be St. Michael’s Home, Mamaroneck; 
and St. Katherine’s Home, Jersey City. The managers of the en- 
tertainment are Mrs. A. Alexander, Castle Point; Mrs. F. H. Weeks, 
pr East 24th Street; Mrs. W. V. Chapin, 20 East 45th Street; 
and Miss Houghton, daughter of the Kev. Dr. G. H. Houghton, 3 
East 29th Street.’ 

—‘ Will you allow the “ Sad Contemplator” to make an apology 
for a slip of the pen?’ asks our correspondent of last week. ‘She 
referred to. four years as the period for study of law, while she 
knew perfectly well that two and three years were the periods usually 


us circulated has 


demanded. Columbia used to demand two, and only lately de-— 


mands three years. Probably the University of New York only 
demands two.’ The course covers two terms of eight months each, 
—Dr. William Elliot Griffis delivered his lecture, ‘How the 
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_-—The first volume of the Annals of the American Academy o 
Political and Social Science will be shortly completed by the pub- 
— of the second part of Professor Meitzen’s work on Statis- 
ics. 

—A perpetual injunction has lately been issued udge Mc- 
Cormic of the United States Circuit Court for the Nodes Dis- 
trict of Texas, nee the sale of the Webster's Dictionary re- 
prints by the T. H. Robinson Stationery Co. The defendants were 


required to pay to the complainants $125 damages, and to bear the 
cost of the suit. 


—A. C. McClurg & Co. announce ‘ Monk and Knight,’ a novel 
by the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus. 


—The will of William P. Hazleton, who died at Tarrytown last 
week, leaves to the city of Stockton, Cal., $75,000 in trust for a pub- 
lic library, and $1,000 to the Stockton public schools, to be used in 
purchasing silver medals. 


Publications Received 
(Recetet of new publications is ack: ledged in this col: Further notice 


of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.] 














* Foundation Stones of American History were Laid,’ at Rutgers 
College on April 25 and at Union on April 28, having previously 
given it at Yale, Wellesley and Williams. The general thesis is, 
that we are an English-speaking people but a Teutonic nation, and 


that our political institutions were 


England, but largely from the Dutch Republic. 
part in the making of our country by non-English people is also 


shown. 


—In the revised Bible, issued during the past decade, the re- 
eommendations of the American revisers were printed in the margin 


Crane, T. F. 


Chapin; F.H. Mountaineering in Colorado. $2. 
Clowes, W.L. Black America. $1 50. ......0.0. seceeccececseces 
Cole,C. Auroraphone. s50c 
Chansons Populaires. $1.50........... .-. .00- G 


Ammen, D. ‘The Old Navy and the New. $3 ......... Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Auringer, O. C. Heart of the Golden Roan. fe jose eanee oat D. otheo on 

Baron. D, Jewids Proplem. G0c .. ......20..00-ssecescsvcces secs F. H. Revell Co. 

Beal, E,A. Information Readers................-++ . -s- Boston: School Supply Co. 

SROUCOU, Jy We MMCMOMNON, BEG0. 6s. ccs cide cece vce Jade cocdccet Cassell Pub. Co, 

erived not from monarchical Brentano, L, Relation of Labor to the Law of To-Day. 

D % Tr. by P. Sherman. $1.50. ..........G. P..Putnam’s Sons, 

The important Cahill, M. E. Her Playthings, Men. ..... ........-... .s. see Wo:thington Co. 

Carroll, L. Hunting of the Snark vanh Sha se 0 ‘oclews cii@hiite S645 0SRe Macmillan & Co. 


‘cunae Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co. 
F li Pub, 

vied: babdie's bse5s theke Chicago: C, H. Kerr & Co. 

. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


, a . D’Anvers, N. The Story of Early Man, 400........2 2. cccceceeccee T. Whi 
ef each page, and it was agreed that the revision should appear in D'Anvers, N. The Story of Our Earth. ge a Sa T. Whittaker, 
no other form for fourteen years. In 1895, however, if Dr. Schaff Darwin, C. Geolegical Observations .. ....... ........- aia adie D. Appleton & Co. 
, - 4 “ ae Dole, C. F. The American Citizen $t...... .......... Boston: ‘D. C. Heath & Co. 
ean get the codperation of the American Bible Society, an edition Easiman, M. F. Biography of Dio Lewis. .................. Fowler & Wells Co. 
of'the Book will be issued with the American readings embodied ~— Fairchild M.A. ae arg | $2.50... .. +++. Quincy, Ill: M. A. Fairchild. 
in the text and the English relegated to an appendix. The Board  Galeigh: ‘The Hermit’s Tales soso secccococleeet ee Fone Ride 
will be asked to print such an edition and sell it to buyers who Harland, H._ Grandison Mather. soc... PEON 20 29 tiv Ade Cassell Pub. Co. 
prefer the work in thatform. The ranks of the American revisers © Harper, 1. R.and Tolman, H.C. The Gallic War. $1.20... American Book Co. 


are being rapidly thinned by death. 


'—The Students’ Committee of Barnard College again offers a 


wes FD A er ee ee ee eee Columbia Pub. Co. 
Holland, H..S., and Rockstr>, W. S. Memoirs of Jenny Lind. 2 vols. Sen. 


Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


ie t c ag Indian Rights Association. Report for 1890..........0...... Phila,: The Association. 
.eompetitive Free Scholarship for the best examination for en- Kellogg, 8. H Me a Lerten itrotstises ort iseeeA. C. Aumstrong & Son. 

: . . ipling, R. ee Willie Winkie, etc ............... i : Rand, 
trance into the Freshman class. The examinations begin on June [Ayes"G. iH. Principles of Success in Literature. soc eS": McNally & Co 


s. For further particulars address the Registrar, 343 Madison 


Ave. 


—The Hospital Book and Newspaper Society asks for illustrated 
weekly papers, books, novels, magazines an 
all kinds, for distribution in hospitals and other institutions. The 
Society has furnished reading matter gratuitously to 136 institu- 
tions during the year, especially to the large hospitals, prisons, etc., 
on the ‘islands,’ where boxes of books and papers are sent weekly, 
and are eagerly and gratefully read. Gifts of reading matter may 


be sent to 21 University Place. 


—At the sale of the a tage of August Lehmann, Jr., by 
, a five-cent Cauca (Columbia) provisional 
stamp of 1879 brought $326. Only five of this issue are extant. 


Bangs & Co., last wee 


San Francisco! S: Drew & Co. 


McAllister, W. Society as 1 Have Found It. soc........ ........ Cassell Pub. Co. 
Moffatt. Drawing to Scale. ad....<..........cceeeeences London: Moffatt & Paige. 
“ Moffatt. New Schedule Geometry. 6d........ .. ssseeee London: Moffatt & Paige. 
German reading of O’Connor, T. P. The Parnell Movement. $1.50............. ... . Cassell Pub. 
Putnam, G. H. Question of Copyright. $1.50..... ........... G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Satchel Guide to Europe: 1891. $1.50.-.. .) -.... ceeeseee Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Sully, J. Pessimism. 


Scott, W. Marmion. soc 
oO 


Stevens, B. F. Facsimiles of MSS , etc. 
Stickney, A. B. The Railway Problem. $2 


AIR LCE SK Feseee seeeeesses. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Sihler, E.G. Lexicon of Gallic War. $1.60 ........... ....... Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Sims,G.R. Tinkletop’s Crime. soc .. ....0 ....-.seeeeeeeee C. L. Webster & Co. 
Sonnenschein, W.S. The Best Books. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ol. Vill. $25 ..:London: B. F.Steyens. 
occ ehidehbaa St. Paul: D. D. Merrill Co, 


Stata attain soctlgipeeerpaprten tai es: D. Appleton & Co. 
Weaver, G.S. Looking Forward... 2.0.0... 2.000. cecee coses Fowler & Wells ce 


Williams, W K. Communes of Lombardy. ....Baltimore: Johns Hopkins P; 
Wiaconsta State Historical Society. Proceedices Jam. 14, ties a en le 


os sbecbagecens Madison. 











Lire says:—ZJf one looks over the com- 
pleted story for the reasons for its nota- 
ble success, one will be most impressed 
with its intensity as the chief factor in 
that success. The story opens on a plane | 
of deep emotional force, and never for a | 
chapter does it sink below that level. 


66 J E RRY.” 


By S.B. EvtiorT. r2mo. $1.25. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
27 & 29 WEsT 23D St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE BEST BOOKS: A 
Readers’ Guide to the choice of the Best 








Available Books in every department 
ahs: 


4 


of Science, Art, and Literature (about 
50,000 titles) down to 1890, with the 
dates of the first and last editions and 
the price, size, and publisher’s name of 
each book. Accompanied by numer- 
ous Characterizations, Bibliographical 
Notes, etc. A contribution towards 
systematic Bibliography. By William 
Swan Sonnenschein. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised and much extended 
and improved. With very copious Au- 
thors and Subjects Indexes. Quarto 
1,100 pages. Cloth, $9.00 net. A few 
copies interleaved, cloth, $13.50 net. 


*,° List of Spring Publications sent on 
application. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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JUST OUT. 


“T INKLETOP’S CRIME 


And Eighteen other Stories. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


Author of “ Dramas of Life,” “ How 
the Poor Live,” &c., &c. Every story 
is a literary gem and as a whole they 
show this brilliant author at his best. 
The most entertaining collection of 
short stories issued in years. Paper 
covers, 50 cts. Stamped cloth, $1.00. 

Foe sale by Booksellers. 


Charles L.Webster& Company 
3 E. 14TH St., N, Y. City. 
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Indigestion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 


and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. Crarxke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 
‘It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 
Dr, J..H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says 
“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitation. 








MEMORIAL + 
* TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 








A 
Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


will 

economize time 
reduce labor, 
preserve health 





» save money, 


prevent errors. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Bened'}7i 


327 BRoADWAY, NEw YorK. 





Bank & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 


Sreciat DssiGNson 
APPLICATION. 






Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Firrn Ave., N.Y: 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
4é is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons i. health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W.BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 













Address: The American writng 
Machine Co.; Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 








SUPERIOR NUTRITION-THE LIFE? 


MPERIA] 





THE GREX MEDICINAL 


THIS an pg AND ae eee DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTAN: 
AND MEDICINAL WORTH. A AS Soup DERIVED 

A NEW PROCESS FROM VERY Ay RIOR GROWTHS OF 
WHEAT— NOTHING ‘More. It HAS 3 JUSTLY ACQUIRED 
THE REPUTATION OF BEING THE SALVATOR FOR 


INVAL 


AND THE AGED, 
AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE GROWTH 
D PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND 


DREN 


A SUPERIOR NUTR In CONTIN 
FEVERS AND A RELIABLE EMEDIAL AGENT 
STOMACH AND INTESTINES, 





IN ALL DISEASES OF 
SOLO La SAVssisie. 
DEPOT= 





wnat TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 


=.) 


May yor ae by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th 8T., NEW YORK.’ Pa 


BS nt Ta reer omer eer eer Tene ae Sate 





NEW SHORT STORIES. 


By THE EDITOR OF HARPER’S WEEKLY 
GALLEGHER. 


And other Stories. 





By RICHARD 


Harpinc Davis. 1zmo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“ The candor, humor, 


Sreshness, and fine health 
of these stories are qualities 
very alluring. They are 
enttrely modern and original 
in the degree with which 
they combine the element of 
colloguzal reality with a 
dash of the purely story- 
loving movement.’ —Brook- 
lyn Times. 


By THE EDITOR OF PUCK. 


ZADOC PINE. 


And Other Stories. By H. C. Bun- 
NER. 12mo,cloth,$1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
“Mr. Bunner tells capt 

tal stortes—simple, clear, to 
the point, with the inter- 
est always well sustained. 
These are stories of Amert- 
can realism, except ome 
which 7s an amusing fairy 
tale. The humor is de- 
lightful, and so is the man- 
ner generally.”"—N.Y.Sun. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





‘No more important historical work has ap- 
peared in the last decade.”—Vation. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE. 


VOLUME III. 


Based chiefly on Prussian State Documents, 
by HEINRICH VON SYBEL. Translated 
by Marshall Livingston Perrin, assisted 


by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Vol. III. 478° 


pages, with portrait of Von Moltke, 8vo, 
oy top, $2.00 ; half morocco, $3.00. To 
completed in 5 volumes. 


The motto that marks the spirit of the third volume 
of Professor Von Sybel’s great histo: this: “He 
who sows the wind shall reap the whirlwind.” The 
volume is almost wholly occupied with the dramatic 
events that occurred between 1848, when King Chris- 
tian, of Denmark, he who had so recklessly sowed 4 
wind, died, and 1864, — the preliminaries of 
between y were sign = 
those days a great yh. of dust obscured the so-called 
Schleswig-Holstein a neato. Professor Von Sybei 
Gone ee ae question really was, and in his 
most lucid and illiant as cate he pictures the various 
exciting comase of the ish war, Iti mone of “a 
most enthralling histories ever penned, greatly 
cabmnods tus ahes of Uny wiedle wake 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 
46 EAST 14TH STREET, - NEW YORK, 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
ore SENNTARY. Home and Col- 
preparat ‘or 
Miss Sara J. Smirn, Principal. 


Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK HALL ag eta 4 A family'and prepar- 
atory school for boys; bayer references from 
parents Foe from atins of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Famicy Scuoo. ror YounG 
Lapis pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Misses Banecs, Principals. 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 


RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Lapigs. ay en Course of Study and College 

Preparat ay Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Thorough 
instruction in English, French and German. 
Music and Art ollege pr ratory Course. 
Boarding pupils, $400. term begins Dec. 
mst. Miss Heven H. Bake, Principal 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls and Young Ladies. Number of board- 
ing pupils limited to twenty. Excellent ad- 

vantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year, Send for circular. 























Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 


RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 
Ladies re-opens October 2, 1890. College Pre- 
paratory Department fits for any liege. 

Complete course in Literature, Lan es, and Art, 
S Musical Department. Beautifal tion. Ap- 
plication should be made early. 





Connecticut, Wallingford. 

OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ 
ical and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss 

Lansinc and Miss Ruutz Ress. Easter Term begins 
foumety sth, 1891. For Catalog y 








ee, Litchfield Co. Washington. 
Te 8 NNERY. A Family School for thirty 
Boys. 


5c. BRINSMADE, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
H° AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





“Tue Eims.” Miss Porter, Principal. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





New Hampshire, Hanover. 
HANDLER Scuoo. or Science AND THE ARTs. 
Hanover . Address the President, or 
Prof. E. 'R. RucGres 








NEW JERSEY. 





New; Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co, 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 
struction. rae for ag 

W. H. Seevey, A.M , Principal. 


New Jersey, Hoboken, 

TEVENS SCHOOL, The Academic Depart- 
ment ee the a oe oma of bap songs Ho- 
boken, N. J. ens, Sept. ye — 

repared for Schools mce and Col re- 
aratory — $75 per yg All other el be 








New ae New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
R SCHOOL. Boarding School for Boys and 
Young Men. for the best Colleges, 
Scientific Schools or Business. 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 

OUTH JERSEY megs Sita bon atst year - 
Sia gine . 7th, x Both sexes. Prepares for 
~ Ger- 
H. K. Trask, Prin. 





or Business. French, 
man, Music, Att, Military Drill, 








New York, Albany. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, Ig se ig N. Y. Under 





Lititz. 
EN sak Sena SEMINARY.—A School. for 
at 


L"e 





the direction of Bish e. 2st year. Full on pe ony neat a2 pote: safe pane mage nd 
u Pansy of gent foam from tideanen a — pomest fa i of 
vai urse for Women. instructors. ultion $400 Vv’ pu oo p ame a very 
ayear. For catalogue addeess St. Agnes Scho-ol. pleasant loca: oA steam heated ; $250 per nan 
New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. Pennsylvani 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 





tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building with d Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for C: 
. S. Frissaz, D eae. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Height. 
— MISSES ELY’S 


ILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of 


famous 

Cumberland Valley. From Bali four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine, Six trains daily. Border climate, - 


north. $250 per year for board, room, etc 
all College Studies Prams Music and Art, Large Music 
College and Art School. Music il Faculty is ou 
144, independent of free classes. 
lege Course B.A. d : Music College BM “Heal. 
some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 











SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | ghservatary, pee. nella meat aaat 

New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. Pen lvania, Philadel 5 Walnut St. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth yea A jFHORGUGH #R MENGE “ANB. a 
begins 17. For charge of Mme. Henrietta Glee "and Miss Marios 


Mrs. C. F. oon. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory schoo 
Cs for boys. Sixth year begins Geoueber 24. $450 
perannum, Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
i SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


fn The twenty-fifth year will begin September a5, 
Xr 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. 1st. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women. Daily instruc. 
tion and practice in Delsarte Gymnastics. Lois A- 
Bancs and Mary B. Wuiron, A.B. 


A MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA- 





TIC ARTS. Lyceum Theatre Building, N. Y. 

City, F. H. Sarcent, Director. The next 
term commences Oct. 26th, 1891, Apply to E. P. 
STEPHENSON, Business Manager. 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near sgth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scnuoot For Bovs. 
Re-opens, at above oe October 1st, 1890. 
Wiiiiam Jonss, A.B arvard), Principal. 
After Sept. zoth the sdaitgel will be at the school 
each day from 11 till 1. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
M ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 


reopen October t. Three boarding pupils will 
be received into the family. 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 

HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
Misses Green.) Established in 1816. This 
school continues the careful training and 

thorough imstruction in every department, for which it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





"New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 
HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys). 
removed to 52 West 56th St., reopens "Sept. £3. 
_ Parents invited to inspect the school reoms. 
Exvmer E. Puituirs, A.M., Principal. 


New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
L Facing Central Park, WRe-opens October 1. 








New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 
+4 — SCHOOL. Co! 
Primary Departments, and 
Gymnasium. 
Cuester Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 


iate, Junior, and 
ilitary Drill and 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept, 17th. 








OHIO. 





Ohio, Painesville. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Comm sien liberal 
and thorough. —— .—— es 
Sciences, Music > Iss ane VANS, 

Principal. 


Ohio, Columbus, 15: East Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL ~~ » ona hag Ladies, 151 S. Broad St., 


jum Seta 
iiterature, Music, = eee Social Culture. Fall 


term begias Sept. asth, 1890. New School Building. 








L, Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme, H. Cuerc. nate 


age Williams 
Hr SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Boel year. 





erms -opens Sept. r7th. A.udress 
Miss MARIE pepe oy Bisnor for cata'sgue. 








PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Ciass School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; Temperance be Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; Reasonable Terms ; Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address C. KEITH, Prest. 

Massachusetts, Amherst. 

UMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Art, 
Science, Literature, Physical Training, and 
Library Economy. Fifteenth Session at Am- 

HERST COLLEGE, — 7, to fae to, 1891, Special 
Advantages. rogramm 
ddress ona. W. L. Monracug. 








10,000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 
“L’Erupe.” A monthly paper of eight pages, 
to enable any one to read, write, translate and 
speak French in a short time. OnE DOLLAR 
A YEAR. MMe. H. V. F. CLerc, 4315 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Academief 
with first-class Instructors for all grades os 
work. Careful attention will be given to all 
inquiries. Address 
HAROLD C, COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, New York. 


Professors Wanted 


For the following positions :—2 of Chemistry, $1, 








and $2,000; 2 of Physics, $1,500 each; 3 0 *Mathe 
matics, $700 to $x 800 ; 2 of Geology, to $1,500; 3 
of Latin, $800 to $1,400; 1 of Eng 1,800 ; 7 music 


directors, $800 to $1,500; 5 native teachers (ladies) of 
French for Eastern Academies, $500 te $700. 
* Address, Cc. J. ALBERT, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 





How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST&CO 





It is our exclusive business to fit our Boys, Girls and 
Babies with everything from Hats to Shoes, 
and we are prepared to do it in the best 
manner at the least cost. 


We include Youths’ and Misses’ sizes uf to 18 years 


To have your children clothed in the latest New 
York styles at the least cost, write to us for Cata 
ogues and Samples. 


60 & 62 W. 23m St., N. Y. 
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Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


according to Prof. Pe 


"s formula (in his ‘‘ Prize Essay” to the American 


Prepared 
Medical Association) from the nerve-feeding principles of the Brain of the Ox and the 


Embryo of the Wheat and Oat. 


It is the only preparation of the Hypophosphites iden- 


tical in composition with the phosphoid elements of the Auman brain and nerves, the 
principle mecessary to sustain mental and physical powers, and prevent disease. It 
nourishes the brain and nerves and thus restores lost vigor, strengthens the intellect, im- 
parts endurance for mental labor and business application, and prevents nervous exhaus- 
sion. It is the dest preventive yet discovered for Consumption. Crosby's Vitalized 

ites has been prescribed by many leading physicians for more than twenty years, 


for the relief of a// nervous and mental diseases. 


world’s dest brain workers. 
tains no morphine nor other narcotics. 


It is not a “patent medicine” nor “ stimulant.” 


It is used and recommended by the 
It con- 


The exact formula is on the label. Pamphlet, with testimonials, free. 


For sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be 


accepied. 


Sent by mail ($1) from F. CROSBY CO., 56 Wasr asth Street, N. Y, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages, 


BURLINGION, VT. 
Snucraentu Ssssion : July 7 to August 17. 

mM. Reend ond rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, 

—— t. 

vETIT CAUSERIES. New Ebprrion just out. 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. new Epirion 
now in press. E-: with translations from Eng- 
qanupinte cotdugetion of Peonch Werks. A cony of 
a jugation renc ° 
the ——— containing these exercises and thet eys 
to same, also the Catalogues of the Summer School, 
will be sent free to applicants by 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
© AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 
and revision of MSS of all kinds is the 
specialty of the N. Y. BuREAU OF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 
the press ; direction of literary studies. Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
ite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietors. 














Cavanagh, Sandford & Co,, | 


Merchani 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 

FAIRHAVEN, terminus of the Great NorTHEern 
Ramway, on Pucer Sounp, pays the investor the 
argest returns of any place in Wasuincron. First 
mortgages, net ro per cent., payable semi-annually. 
experience. in this State” Address, J. Ke. Ruvnur- 
rorp, Fairhaven, Washington. Me 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in Class 

EpitTH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 

+ pure y 

, and ‘ 

3 Sr offers highest testimonials 


DICTATION "= 


TECHNICAL 
at Office or Residence. 
; BROWN & BRGWN, 
“JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 














AUTOGRAPHS. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 30 West 
23rd Street, New York City, is the 
most extensive autograph dealer in 
America. He can furnish original 
letters of almost any distinguished 
American or foreign celebrity, He 
publishes a monthly bulletin for auto- 
graph collectors solely and will send a 
sample copy on application. He is 
always ready to purchase such letters, 
especially if they refer to the Revolu- 
tion or Civil War. 











OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


WILLIAM DOXEY, 


IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 
Best Eprrions in Fine Binpincs A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 
631 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 








STANDARD BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 


6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 


CLEOPATRA, we ‘rete 


Henry Houssave. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


New York. 








C. J. PRICE, No. 1004 Watnut St., PHiLapEvruia, 
has just issued a new Catacocur of Cuorce ENGLisH 
and Frencu works: comprising AMERICANA. Books 
illustrated by CruiksHaNK, Leacn, etc.; Dramatic 
Biography and Drama; _ Editions of Dickens, 
‘THACKERAY, etc., rare Collections of Portraits, 
Editions of Authors, Facetiz, etc., etc. 
Sent free on application. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKs. 


Orders for new or old bortie premadly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. Cat: issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1326 Broadway, N. Y. 


Back numbers of oo Century, and Scribner, 
cents each. Other icals at equall low rates, 
Se A. S. Crarx, 34 Row. 











Magazine or Re- 


IF want back numbers of 
Wasr 10TH 


write to H. WILLIAMS, 
Srrezr, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a 





NOW READY: Volume First. INDEX to 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Specimen sheets mailed 
Phitndeiphic, address. Epwarp Rot, 1135 Pine Street, 





DRY GOODS. 


A rnold, 
Constable & Co. 


SPRING DRESS STUFFS. 


French and English Serges, 
CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTHS. 
HOMESPUNS, CHEVIOTS, 


English and Scotch Suitings, Checks, Stripes 
and Fancy Mixtures. 


PLAIN AND PRINTED CHALLIES. 
Embroidered Wool Crepons, Bareges, 





PLAIN, STRIPED & EMBROIDERED GRENADINES 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 








Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 


Marble Statuary, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


Above t } Niar 
32d. 33¢. 
Brooktyn House, Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Best Art at Smallest Outlay. 


Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchings 
costing with tasteful frame from $10 to $80. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co., of Panis and 20¢ 
East 16th Street, New York, have just issued 
their illustrated descriptive Catalogue (No. 8) 
It will be mailed on receipt of to cents in 
postage stamps. AJso high-class water colors. 
Visitors are always welcome to call and exam- 
ine these pictures. 


330 
FIFTH AVENUE. 











LOPA je / 




















